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THE PACIFIST’S DILEMMA TO-DAY 


By KincsLeEY Martin 


N one passage of Ends and Means, Mr. Aldous Huxley 
writes, as a Marxist might, of current philosophies as 
rationalisations constructed to support the half- 
conscious wishes of the period. I take it that Mr. 
Huxley would agree that his own philosophy is no exception 
to this common rule. It must be judged, as all work must 
be, on its merits. But we shall judge it better if we remember 
that it is the work of a sensitive artist whose background 
and training has made him puritanical (the type of “ naughti- 
ness’ in Mr. Huxley’s early works could only have been 
the product of Puritanism), who is intensely individualistic, 
supremely concerned with his own intellectual integrity, 
and continually haunted with a horror of pain and physical 
violence. Above all he is appalled, as all sane men must be, 
with the prospect of approaching war. I approve his argu- 
ment with the more sympathy because my own values, phobias 
and preferences are much the same as his. I recognize in 
Ends and Means the valiant effort of a sincere and brilliant 
writer to find an objective justification for exactly that attitude 
to life which for at least one day in each week I long to take 
myself. Nor is this personal conflict which Mr. Huxley 
attempts to solve at all rare; in some form or other I find 
it stultifying the lives of the majority of my friends of the 
generation which came to fighting age between 1914 and 
1918, and it has embarrassed and divided the ranks of the 
Labour Party for the last ten years. I cannot hope to solve 
this internal conflict ; I can only attempt, by examining Mr. 
Huxley’s book, to clarify the issue and so make its solution 
easier in individual cases. 
This internal conflict is inevitable when a desperate war 
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situation actually confronts the citizens of a comparatively 
united and civilised country in which there has been no civil 
war for 300 years and which has not been invaded for nearly 
goo years. In such a country it is possible to attain a high 
standard of civilised behaviour without any very vivid con- 
sciousness of the price that had to be paid in the past to 
achieve conditions in which all killing could be considered 
wrong and all desirable social changes considered practicable 
by methods of reason and persuasion. As long as Britain 
remained too strong to fear invasion from abroad, as long as 
capitalism left a margin of profit to be shared between workers 
and employers, so long it was intellectually possible to 
envisage a political evolution in which internationalism, 
socialism, liberty and peace were compatible and even comple- 
mentary objectives. Marxism had, of course, long urged 
the incompatibility of socialism and pacifism, and the war 
of 1914 and the Russian and Italian revolutions had con- 
vinced many, who were not wholly Marxists, that they might 
have to fight if capitalists refused to yield to a socialistic 
majority, Marxy Socialists also saw that they might have to 
give up, for a time, much of their own freedom in order to 
achieve that social equality which in theory should mean, 
in the long run, a wider and more generous freedom for all. 
But it was Hitler who finally smashed this Liberal creed. For 
the mass of Liberals and Social Democrats the real menace of 
Hitler was that he confronted them with a choice of exter- 
mination or of behaving as he did himself. That is the real 
root of his success and of the confusion of his enemies. Social 
Democrats ate not necessarily cowards because they com- 
promise and do not fight when Fascism attacks; they fail 
to meet the challenge because civil and international war, 
which seem to be the alternatives to surrender, are themselves 
a betrayal of the democratic creed and, quite possibly, merely 
another and even bloodier route to the Fascism they are 
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called upon to defeat. Inevitably they dither. “‘ The reason 
I hate Hitler,” said a cultivated continental Socialist to me 
once, “Is that he forces me to be like him.” Hence, the 
terrible mental conflict of those who see that Fascism means 
a swift retrogression into an age of barbarism in which the 
advocacy of progress and the pursuit of a civilised life will 
alike be rendered almost impossible and who see at the same 
time that in the conditions of modern warfare the methods 
necessary for combating a Fascist State are themselves 
destructive of civilisation and likely to culminate in a war 
that can scarcely end until Europe is in ruins. Hence the 
bitterness which Liberals and Social Democrats feel towards 
those who refused to use the machinery of the League of 
Nations which seemed to offer the only escape from a terrible 
and indeed fatal dilemma. 

There are two philosophies which claim to offer the 
intellectual an escape from his internal conflict. The Marxist 
accepts the Fascist challenge in the spirit in which it is offered. 
He recognises a state of war in which everything is fair and 
everything justified ; if he talks of peace and seems to adhere 
to the old ethical values, that is only because to do so may 
be the best tactics, while the co-operation of Liberals and 
Social Democrats is still politically useful. He attempts to 
break the vicious circle by an analysis of the historic process, 
arguing that all questions of right or wrong can be tested 
by their effect in retarding or advancing the victory of the 
proletariat. To object to any action on the ground that it is 
bad for any other than historical reason is merely a sign of 
failure to discard an ethical creed built up to suit a bourgeois 
stage of society. To spread falsehood for propaganda 
reasons, to bomb one’s neighbours, to suppress the liberties 
of any who differ in opinion—these are justified when adjusted 
to the necessities of proletarian victory. The argument is 
the easier to sustain because our present rulers adopt exactly 
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the same attitude when they think it desirable for the workers 
of one country to kill the workers of another. 

The second escape from the Liberal dilemma is essentially 
religious : it is to declare that certain types of action are wrong 
in themselves, that the historic process is dubious and in any 
case no criterion of good or evil. It emphasises the value 
of the individual rather than the value of the community, 
and it regards as strictly limited the social improvement 
that can be brought about by economic and political methods. 
It is this solution with which I am concerned in this article. 

So long as the religious man restricts himself to the 
assertion that for him certain kinds of conduct are dictated 
by authority or by intuition, and that he can recognise no 
command as superior to his own faith or conscience, so long 
he is morally impregnable. He will be persecuted by Fascist 
and Communists alike, but he is untouched by argument. 
It is when he attempts to justify his individualism by analogies 
from history and arguments based on social utility that 
he becomes vulnerable. It is because Mr. Huxley has 
attempted to support the complete pacifist point of view by 
such historical and utilitarian considerations, that his book 
is peculiarly worth examination. His reputation as a writer, 
the breadth of his sympathies and his unusual erudition in 
unfrequented by-ways of science and history make it im- 
portant to examine his case in some detail. 

I 

Let me summarise the essentials of Mr. Huxley’s argu- 
ment. Philosophers have differed constantly about the means 
of attaining the good life; about the nature of the good 
life itself there is general unanimity in all systems of religion 
and philosophy. The goal of human endeavour, it is agreed, 
is a society in which men may live in harmony with one 
another, devoting their disinterested, or, as Mr. Huxley puts 
it, their “‘ non-attached ” energies to the furtherance of ideals 
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beyond their own lusts and ambitions. It follows that “all 
real progress is progress in charity.” But it is obvious, Mr. 
Huxley argues, that the world to-day is on this definition 
retrogressing ; how can we reverse this retrogression and 
move towards the society in which there is more charity, in 
which the ideal of the non-attached individual is more nearly 
realised ? Mr. Huxley argues that there is no single remedy 
for the complex disaster we face, that it is a mistake to imagine 
that any political or economic change will produce much 
improvement unless it is accompanied by educational reforms 
which fundamentally change human behaviour. Moreover, 
good ends, he says, are only served by good and non-violent 
means. ‘Therefore, if we wish to introduce Socialism or 
attempt to “ plan” society we should submit our proposals 
to the test of asking whether they will add to the number 
of just and peaceful citizens. Similarly any organisation built 
to resist those who would violently take away the freedom, 
without which the ideal of non-attachment is impossible, 
must itself proceed by free and non-violent means. For these 
reasons Mr. Huxley repudiates such remedies against war as 
the sanctions envisaged under the Covenant of the League, 
and finds psychological and historical reasons for believing 
that those who wish to live a non-violent and non-attached 
life should form within existing society their own self- 
governing groups (of not more than 30 persons) and cultivate 
the technique of non-violent resistance. They should stand 
against all violent means, advocating only such reforms as 
can be carried through without coercion or social dislocation. 
They must absolutely refuse all co-operation in war or 
preparation for war. It is vital to organise such groups 
immediately and to resist the whole process of rearmament 
and the drift towards Totalitarianism that goes with it. Once 
the Totalitarian state exists it is almost, if not quite, impossible 
to organise such groups of passive resisters. The rest of 
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Mr. Huxley’s book is devoted to an extremely interesting 
discussion of the possible power of non-violent resistance 
and of the religious training which may help the non-violent 
resister in the hour of trial and the religious beliefs that a 
rational man who maintains the assurance of certain ultimate 
values may find it possible to hold in the present state of 
scientific knowledge. 

The crux of this argument is clearly Mr. Huxley’s attack 
on the doctrine that the end justifies the means, and his belief 
that violence always produces bad results and can never 
contribute to progress. Progress, he says, is progress in 
charity, and charity is only increased by actions in themselves 
charitable. 

There are several questions here that need discussion. 
First it must be said that Mr. Huxley’s book is logically 
unsatisfactory because he nowhere discusses the root problem 
of ends and means with which his book is mainly concerned. 
There are people who think that the sole criterion of an 
action is the calculation of its results on human happiness 
—a view which reduces ethics to an impossible science 
depending on a meaningless arithmetic; in rejecting this 
view, Mr. Huxley jumps without argument to the surely 
equally untenable assumption that consequences have nothing 
at all to do with determining good and evil. It is merely 
tautological to argue that we cannot do ill that good may 
come; the problem is to decide in view of the doubtful 
nature of its consequences whether an action is good or bad. 
Mr. Huxley would, I think, have put his entire book on 
stronger ground if instead of lamenting the use of “‘ bad 
means ” in the pursuit of good ends, he had discussed the 
universal tendency to confuse ends and means, to accept 
certain means as essential and then to pursue them as ends in 
themselves long after their justification as means has passed. 
Thus the telling criticism of, say, the government of the 
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U.S.S.R. to-day, which Mr. Huxley frequently attacks, is not 
that it “does ill that good may come,” but that it often 
appears to have forgotten the ideal objectives which once 
justified the seizure of power and now regards the maintenance 
of power as an end in itself. Mr. Huxley’s whole argument 
is weakened by this misstatement of his case. 

Secondly, one must ask if it is true that charity in the world 
can only be forwarded by intrinsically charitable acts, and, 
thirdly, whether Mr. Huxley has adequately considered what 
he means by violence. Is he really prepared to repudiate the 
use of all acts of violence and does he hold them all to be 
detrimental to progress in charity ? 

First, while I am sure that it is true that all “ real progress 
is progress in charity,” I find it impossible to convince myself, 
however much I try, that only means in themselves charitable 
are conducive to a more charitable world. Consider for a 
moment one of the most famous of the parables of Christ. 
The Good Samaritan, it will be remembered, found a man 
who had been robbed and left for dead in the road. Christian 
behaviour, we are told (and no one disputes it), was to tend 
to the man’s wounds, put him on his mule, take him to an 
inn and give the inn-keeper twopence to look after him. 
Christ gave us no guidance, however, about the proper 
conduct for a Good Samaritan who arrived before the robbers 
had left their victim for dead. Should he go to the rescue, 
using, if remonstrances failed or were impracticable, any 
weapons he might have, or should he pass by on the other 
side? ‘The first course may succour the victim but may also 
increase bloodshed, the second saves the Good Samaritan’s 
reputation as a pacifist at the expense of his reputation as a 
Good Samaritan. Clearly the solution is the establishment 
of a police force which will, if necessary, use violence of a 
kind which Mr. Huxley is willing to accept. At this point 
I shall be told that I am opening the way to casuistry and that 
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the question Mr. Huxley is mainly concerned with is that of 
international war, which is to-day not in any way analogous 
with such problems of individual conduct. 

Let me then take an actual example from the world of 
current affairs. There is civil war in Spain. The long history 
of oppression, poverty, religious intolerance and superstition 
culminates, as it always does, in a popular effort, made with 
varying degrees of wisdom, persuasion, recklessness and 
violence, to establish a democratic system, redistribute the 
great estates, and perhaps at a later stage introduce a socialist 
form of society. A government is elected to carry out this 
programme. A revolt is thereupon engineered by the army 
clique which has carried out successful coups d’état on former 
occasions in the 19th century, when Spain has looked like 
becoming republican or democratic; it is supported, as 
usual, by the Catholic Church and by the great land owners 
who fear the division of their estates amongst their, in many 
cases, literally starving peasants. A new factor on this 
occasion is that this coup d’état is being helped by the outside 
fascist Powers, while arms and technical assistance are sent 
to help the Spanish Government from the U.S.S.R. and, to 
a less extent, from other sympathetic countries. Here, 
certainly, is a much less simple situation than the Good 
Samaritan analogy would suggest. None of the parties are 
wholly blameless nor wholly disinterested, and the issues 
are not the wounding or death of two or three individuals, 
but a savage war in which men, women and children are 
killed, in which Spanish civilisation and possibly, if it extends, 
European civilisation also, is likely to be destroyed. But 
the point of the analogy remains; it suggests that Mr. 
Huxley has not adequately considered the situation when he 
says that violence only produces further violence. 

Notice the results of arguing that a peaceful Government 
in Britain would keep wholly aloof from this struggle on 
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the grounds that it would not add to violence. The fascist 
Powers, in their effort to defeat the Spanish Government by 
a blockade of the Spanish coast, demand that Britain should 
refrain not only from supplying the Spanish Government 
with arms, but also with food; that our Government should 
co-operate with fascist nations in preventing normal supplies 
from entering the Spanish ports by sea and crossing the 
French frontier into Spain, while we lend the fascists money 
and supply them with raw materials to enable them more 
effectively to conduct their war against the Spanish Democrats 
and Socialists. If Britain accedes to this demand, she is no 
more neutral than if she made herself an open ally of one side 
or the other. If the pacifist then argues that he must refuse 
the materials of war to the aggressive as well as the defensive 
side, the Italian dictator will presumably declare that such 
a tefusal is an unfriendly act, as he did during the 
Abyssinian struggle; he will proceed more vigorously than 
ever to sink British ships and threaten war on British posses- 
sions. In order to avoid the risk of war—for the time—the 
pacifist, on this argument, must actually help the war-maker 
to make war, the price of his subservience being that he is 
himself saved—for the time—from the moral and physical 
risks of shooting and being shot. 

Apart from the other objections to this form of pacifism 
it is by no means clear that the result is even temporarily an 
increase of charity in the world. On the contrary, the removal 
of British influence would at best have the result of sub- 
stituting the Italian for the British navy in the Mediter- 
ranean, and, what is surely far more likely, would merely 
lead to a general state of disorder in which piracy and spas- 
modic warfare would become as much the rule as they have 
been at all times in which no powerful nation or combination 
of nations has maintained the peace. 

I have envisaged one series of possible consequences of 
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the complete withdrawal of Britain on pacifist grounds from 
all contact with a situation in which war has actually broken 
out. It may be that Mr. Huxley would dispute some of these 
inferences and postulate a different series of results from 
Britain’s withdrawal. That would not affect my argument. 
My point is that the cause of peace is not necessarily served 
by a mere refusal to use force or by withdrawal in the face of 
menace, and that the achievement of peace is a complicated 
problem of social organisation, involving force as well as 
persuasion externally, as it admittedly does within national 
boundaries. The decision, and this is my essential difference 
from Mr. Huxley, is between two courses which may both 
be morally repugnant, since both encourage, tolerate and 
possibly involve participation in war; it is not between one 
selfish and violent type of conduct and another pacific, and 
—to use his own word—“ unattached ” form of behaviour. 

Let me carry the argument still further. War, we may 
agree, is the greatest of all evils, because it includes all other 
evils. You cannot fight against fascism, Mr. Huxley says, 
because you have to make your own organisation fascist in 
otder to fight efficiently. You cannot fight for democracy 
or socialism or any other ideal end because fighting is a 
means so incongruous that the ideal ends are lost and forgotten 
when once the fighting has begun. I think this is to overstate 
a truth; there have been democratic armies, fired with ideals 
and strong enough at the end of the war to influence the 
settlement. I believe that may still be so in every case in 
which a popular army finds itself called upon to defend its 
liberties against a class enemy. But I agree with Mr. Huxley 
that under the conditions of modern warfare between states 
the preservation of any kind of freedom under arms is 
increasingly difficult and that if war is once organised ideolo- 
gical ends are usually forgotten in the mere struggle for 
victory. Even so, how little the realisation of this danger helps 
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in the political decisions of the present day! In the present 
international anarchy, war is endemic and in any case likely to 
become general before many years have passed. Every 
political decision that is made in these circumstances involves 
the risk of war. The pacifist may say that the only proper 
line of conduct is to disband our armed forces, sink our 
navy, scrap our air force, liquidate our commitments and set 
the example of peace to the world. But these are not the 
choices open to the politician. His practical choice is between 
resignation from office (leaving it to someone else to do the 
work while he plans and advocates a better society for the 
future) and accepting the responsibility (the burdens of sin, 
if you care to put it so), of deciding between various lines of 
conduct all of which involve risk, including the risk of war. 
The choice wherever you look in the international field is 
not between whether we as a nation will give up something 
or fight for it, which appears to be the way Mr. Huxley sees 
it, but in which direction British power and British influence 
is used. The practical politician will read with some amuse- 
ment a passage in Mr. Huxley’s book dealing not with the 
use of armed force, but with the much less dangerous question 
of the use of religious ceremonies. Mr. Huxley writes : 

He will conclude, first of all, that, ritualism being a 
fetter to which a great many human beings are firmly 
attached, it is useless to try to get rid of it. Next, observing 
that rites and ceremonies may be used, like any other 
instrument, for evil purposes no less effectively than for 
good, he will do all in his power to encourage their use 
for good purposes and, whether by argument, persuasion 
or satire, to prevent them from being used to further 
causes that are evil. 

That, if you substitute armed force for rites and ceremonies, 
is exactly how the man of affairs who tries to be as 
“‘ non-attached ” as his job allows him to be sees the choice 
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before him. He knows that there is a danger of war in any 
case and that there always will be danger in the absence of 
international authority. He has to balance one risk against 
another and hope by a mixture of resolution and compromise 
to bring the world a step nearer to that goal which he and 
Mr. Huxley both have in view. 

The third weakness in Mr. Huxley’s argument lies, as it 
seems to me, in his failure to define violence or, if that be 
too much to ask, even to face the part played by violence in 
history and in present society. He quotes Bart de Ligt to 
the effect that “ the more violence the less revolution.” That 
I believe to be perfectly true. If what you want is to remove 
the evils of the past system and introduce new and better 
ways of behaviour, the less violence you use, and the greater 
measure of consent you obtain, the better. Violence provokes 
reaction, breeds counter-violence and makes external changes 
which divert the lust for power into other channels rather 
than make lasting improvement in social relations. The less 
violence used the more likely it is that the real objects of the 
revolution in improving human behaviour will be remem- 
bered. I have already referred to Mr. Huxley’s use of the 
example of the Russian revolution. He points out that the 
violence of the Tsarist regime has been perpetuated in a 
changed form in U.S.S.R. But he seems to forget that 
although great violence is inimical to desirable change, it 
may be impossible to carry out essential changes without 
such violence. What would Mr. Huxley’s advice have been 
to Lenin in 1917? His choice was not between gradually 
educating the Russian people on the one hand and violent 
revolution on the other, but between controlling and directing 
a vast body of discontent (and incidentally ending the ghastly 
war between Russia and Germany) and letting every form 
of chaos and bloodshed continue unchecked, until the 
re-establishment of one of the inefficient and most 
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uncharitable tyrannies that the world has known. Nor is 
Lenin’s violence necessarily condemned by Mr. Huxley; in 
one passage he admits, illogically but very sensibly, that it is 
possible for good to come out of violent action, where it is 
followed by counteracting measures of justice and concilia- 
tion. He seems to forget that in some struggles the chance 
for such conciliation only appears to come when violence 
has for the time succeeded. It is from this point of view 
that Mr. Huxley would do well to study the history of the 
U.S.S.R. which he uses in this book only as a stock example 
of tyranny. For years there seemed good reason to hope 
that the U.S.S.R., after its terrible period of violence, would 
embark on a period in which liberty would gradually be won 
on the basis of a new social equality. To-day, there is reason 
to fear, the opportunity, at least for our generation, has been 
missed and violence been perpetuated, partly because of 
external danger and partly perhaps because no statesman of 
the stature of Lenin was in charge to relax the stringency of 
the dictatorship when the chance occurred. It is at least 
possible that the liberalising tendency which seemed at one 
time to be growing might have won its way had not the 
murder of Kiroff turned Stalin from thoughts of conciliating 
his opponents to a new determination to exterminate them 
as wreckers and traitors. 

Mr. Huxley’s treatment of the League of Nations seems 
to show a similar lack of historical perspective. The League 
was the one serious effort of our day to stop that habit of 
aggression and revenge which keeps sovereign states per- 
petually at war or preparing for war. It may be that it was 
inevitably doomed to failure by the nature of capitalist 
society. But that is not Mr. Huxley’s argument. He attacks 
supporters of the Covenant as “ fire-eaters”” who tried to 
disguise the warlike nature of sanctions by calling them 
* police action.” But there was a time when the only form 
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of police action in Britain was warlike. Europe to-day 
is not unlike Britain under the heptarchy, and the acute 
difficulty that people like Mr. Huxley and myself feel in 
facing the present situation is due in part at least to the fact 
that centuries ago less sensitive and less civilised people than 
ourselves were prepared to commit acts of violence, the 
results of which, as long as the class issue is not pushed to 
the test, Mr. Huxley accepts, without realising the basis on 
which they rest. Unfortunately our ancestors did not solve 
the class issue nor attempt to set up a common authority over 
national states. It seems unlikely that these issues can be 
solved altogether peaceably, and, if not, the dirty work— 
for it will involve dirty work as well as conciliatory and 
disinterested conduct—must still be attempted by someone 
else with less sensitivity and perhaps with less consciousness 
of the end in view and the dangers of confusing the end with 
the means. It may well be to-day that the great challenge 
and opportunity of our age has passed and that it is too late 
to end the international anarchy without means that seem as 
bad as the disease. But I believe that the League might have 
accomplished the task of stopping an international war by 
economic means ; if it had done so, that would indced have 
been a conspicuous hill-top in mankind’s progress. To have 
killed or died in such a cause would not have been absurd or 
futile ; it would have been a struggle (and possibly a war) 
whose object, in spite of the admixture of rival imperialisms 
and all the rest of it, really was to give the world a chance of 
peace and democracy and justice. 


Til 
Such speculation in historical futures could be continued 
indefinitely and always inconclusively. But I think I have 
said enough to establish two points. First, that history 
suggests that at least a measure of violence has been necessary 
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for the production of any apparently peaceful situation, and, 
secondly, that anyone who does adopt the completely pacifist 
position is excluded from taking a position of responsibility 
in a world in which all policies are based on the assumption 
that, at some point or another, armed force may be necessary 
to enforce and support them. The pacifist is forced into 
the position of refusing to co-operate with practically all 
existing organisations ; he can only say of Lenin in 1917 or 
of the League in recent years that nothing could be done on 
those lines and that the only way was to start again from the 
beginning on a peaceful basis, letting the existing situation 
rip as it might. It is clear, too, that in a world in which non- 
violence on the pattern of Gandhi at present plays so little 
part, the practical effect of always deprecating any action 
that may lead to the use of violence must in most cases be to 
range the pacifist’s influence on the side of the status quo. 
Mr. Huxley, for instance, does not realise how much 
violence is.already used by the police and occasionally by 
the military, who are always behind the police, to maintain 
the existing property system even in democratic countries. 
His argument seems to be weighted against any energetic 
demand for redress of grievances or social change, since 
the result of such demands may be to provoke violence. 
Non-violent resistance may, he argues, offer a new technique 
which may prove in the long run more effective. That may 
be so. But in the immediate internal and international 
situation the effect of this argument is always to strengthen 
those who now control the situation, or to put it more 
precisely, those who are most ruthless and successful in their 
use of force. 

These arguments do not dispose of pacifism. They merely 
suggest that the pacifist is wise to base his argument on 
ethical and not on political grounds. If he wishes to do 
public work in present society, he must confine himself to 
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those types of social service and propaganda which Quakers 
have long made peculiarly their own. He should state his 
case, it seems to me, in some such way as this. “‘ There are 
certain absolute values, certain actions which on any ethical 
basis and whatever their supposed ultimate consequences, 
must be bad. To drop bombs on open cities and to take part 
in wholesale massacre cannot be right; they are means so 
glaringly bad that it is in the highest degree unlikely that 
they can serve good ends. As a human being, I must refuse 
to commit such actions, and therefore cannot make myself 
responsible for decisions which envisage the possibility of 
having to commit or to advocate such actions. This I stand 
by even though it is logically difficult to disassociate myself 
from all responsibility for such actions when I belong to a 
society which is preparing for them. But I can at least 
protest and refuse to take a direct and personal part in their 
perpetuation.” 

The pacifist may, I think, fairly make another point. He 
may argue that although organised violence has often had 
social value in the past, war has now become so monstrous 
an instrument that whatever the object of those who employ 
it, the results are bound to be disastrous. In countering the 
historical argument that force has been necessary to civilisa- 
tion, he may recall past periods of violence when idealists 
have thought, as idealists do to-day, that they are serving 
mankind by fighting to the bitter end, though we now see 
that it would have been better for everyone if they had been 
willing to compromise and had put peace before victory. 
He may argue that in such periods the non-attached individual 
who stood outside the battle, as far as was humanly possible, 
who preached tolerance, and reminded fanatics that it was 
putting a high value on their opinions to roast other men 
on their account, are commonly held to have served the 
cause of freedom and ptogress better than those who staked 
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all on victory. The pacifist may put forward this argument 
without claiming too much ; he need not claim that at such 
periods pacifism was a possible policy for the statesman. He 
may argue that to-day, as in the past, his task is comple- 
mentary to that of the rare statesman who does not forget 
the ends he serves even while making the necessary com- 
promises of politics and who limits by every means in his 
power the risks of violence that must follow from every 
decision he makes. In this perspective the issue ceases to 
be one of ultimate antagonisms between men of goodwill ; 
it becomes a choice of social function. A useful historical 
analogy for the present period is the epoch of religious wars 
that began with the break-up of Christendom and ended 
with the establishment of sovereign national States in the 
middle of the 17th century. The Conciliar movement bears 
a striking resemblance to the League of Nations—the supreme 
effort of the reformist who sees the appalling result of allowing 
a head-on clash of rivalries and who attempts by the only 
method within his power to avert catastrophe by the estab- 
lishment of a central organisation which combines authority 
with the readiness to remedy grievances. But once war had 
started it would be idle to say that it did not matter which 
side won. The fight between Catholic and Protestant was 
about real issues, as a glance at the subsequent history and a 
comparison between the Protestant and Catholic Europe 
during the last 300 years is enough to show. Until education 
has fundamentally modified the mental habits of mankind it 
is obvious that the decisive rdle in such a conflict cannot be 
the pacifist’s. It must fall to the man who is as supple and 
ready to compromise as Henry of Navarre. But that does 
not mean that Erasmus who tried to persuade the Church 
to reform and who preached eloquently of peace in the midst 
of war wasted his life. Nor that Montaigne, who took no 
part while Catholics and Protestants killed each other, was 
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without influence because the gospel of toleration he preached 
was not understood until the middle of the succeeding 
century. Still less does it mean that men who cannot face 
the terrible responsibility of political decision in the new 
wars of religion of the zoth century are wrong in organising 
themselves, as religious groups have done in past periods of 
violence, in order that they may keep alive in the Dark Ages 
the tradition of independent thinking and disinterested social 
service. For myself, whatever compromise I may accept as 
the best available political expedient, I regard myself as on 
the same side as the pacifists, because I share their values, 
their belief that it is the non-attached individual life that 
matters. I therefore look to them as allies in the struggle 
for freedom against the Totalitarian monster that threatens 
us all. 
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A JOINT POLICY FOR BRITAIN AND 
THE USS.A. 
By W. Y. Exuiorr 
(Professor of Government, Harvard University) 


HERE is no need to talk about the seriousness of 

crises when they are as evident in each new batch 

of headlines as they are to-day. There are, we are 

told, two fundamentally different views as to what 
the policies of the British Empire and the United States 
should be towards the challenge of the “ have-not ” powers— 
Japan, Germany, and Italy. From these divergent estimates 
of possibilities flow other subordipate alternatives as to 
national policy. But, as far as I can make out from some 
study of opinion in both countries, there is a general con- 
viction that both the British Empire and the United States 
will be guided (or should be) in the secondary choice of 
means, by the primary choice of one of the two methods of 
dealing with the dictatorships. There is a striking similarity 
in the dividing lines of opinion in England and in the 
United States about these basic attitudes. 

One of the two methods may be called that of national 
isolation and insulation. The other is that of joint or 
possibly collective action to protect common interests. Both 
methods, of course, run a whole gamut of degree. Isolation- 
ism may vary from “ peace at any price” all the way to 
“ rearming until we can say it with guns.” Collective action 
for security may mean anything from a “War League” to 
underwrite Versailles to joint economic action aimed at 
discouraging direct action. 

But the first policy amounts, in its usual form, and in 
the world that we now live in, to allowing the dictators 
free play in any part of the globe where their ambitions do 
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not involve armed attack on territories directly under British 
or American control. It is a form of pacifist and “isolationist” 
sentiment which is defended by its proponents on several 
grounds: the first, usually, is the wisdom of getting out of 
the way of nations which are visibly straining every nerve 
in preparation for war. The three “have-not” powers 
seem, to minds bent on peaceful solutions, shockingly frank 
about stating a determination to use war, where threats fail, 
as an instrument of national expansion. “ I.et the Spaniards, 
or the Ethiopians, or the Chinese, as the case may be, satisfy 
the ambitions of the dictators. It is no concern of ours. 
We are lucky to be out of the direct path of the whirlwind 
of this new imperialism.” That is about the way the “ do- 
nothing” school of pacifism would put it. 

This view is ordinarily buttresssed up by a variety of 
pious observations on our own past sins in acquiring terri- 
tories by methods that are declared to be of the same 
character—to wit, the British in India, or Egypt, or China ; 
the American way with the red Indians, or the Mexicans, or 
overseas Spain. The “shame of Versailles” is deplored, 
French post-war policy is castigated, any possible alliance 
with Communist Russia denounced, and the “ bankruptcy 
of the League of Nations,” etc., is accepted as ending the 
argument. But essentially it is a “safety first” policy and 
it is so acknowledged by its more frank supporters. 

Beyond this point divergencies of view may develop as 
to how far concessions must be made to the dictators. The 
isolationists proper are quite prepared to arm to the teeth 
in order to frighten away the Big Bad Wolf from their own 
doors. But a substantial part of the sentiment behind 
keeping out of the way of Hitler, Mussolini and the Japanese 
War Machine would also favour getting out of the way. In 
the United States this sentiment is typically represented by 
an influential historian like Charles A. Beard. Dr. Beard’s 
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rallying cry for the isolationists takes the form of clearing 
every American out of the Far East, and cutting loose from 
the Philippines at once and completely. It would make 
whatever terms it could with Japan, but raise no issues of 
treaty-rights or the “Open Door” in China. It would, of 
course, let Europe stew in its own juice and leave the British 
Empire to stave off whatever challenges such an Empire 
must face. Behind this view lies the analysis of war as 
always fought to protect imperialistic interests. It was 
greatly strengthened by the Nye Committee’s Senate investi- 
gation of our tie-up with British borrowing and financing 
during the World War. On the assumption that the United 
States is not (or can cease being) an imperialistic power, this 
sort of “America Self-Contained” sentiment urges Washing- 
ton to avoid any costly war that would be fought much more 
in the interests of England’s power than of our own. “ We 
do not have to fight,” they would say. “ Why should we 
go about looking for trouble?” 

There is a division, in this camp, as to how far “America ” 
means the whole western hemisphere. The defence of 
America to most isolationists means just that—South as well 
as Central and North America. That fact, plus the “defensive” 
plans for a two-fleet naval system (Atlantic and Pacific), will 
almost certainly give the Navy all that it asks for and the 
Army most of what it wants. But it is an opinion which is 
strong enough—certainly in the Senate—to prevent Mr. 
Roosevelt and Mr. Hull offering a joint policy to England, 
in the Pacific or anywhere else. Its spokesmen are the same 
old group—Senators Johnson, Borah, Nye, and sometimes 
Senator Norris. 

To an outsider it looks very much as if there were 
parallel groups in England. The pro-Halifax group, like 
our “ peace at any price”’ pacifists in America, appear to be 
willing to make any concession whatever to Germany’s 
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ambitions in Central or Eastern Europe, and to greet each 
successive demand from Hitler by new concessions, even to 
the extent of returning colonies. Again a division of opinion 
arises as to what colonies and how many. The Foreign 
Office, if there is such an entity now functioning, seems to 
be inclined to the view that Mussolini can be placated more 
cheaply and with more finality than can Hitler. In the Far 
East, aside from feverish preparations at Hong-Kong and 
Singapore, British policy seems to be marking time. 

Probably the same inner divisions on policy mark the 
dictatorships, too, in spite of the appearance of forthright 
solidarity. But the difference is that the dictators (including 
the Japanese military) resolve these internal divisions by 
forcing the issue through an external covp that leaves the 
divided camps of the democracies breathless and discouraged. 
Of course, one of those coups de main, one of these days, will 
go beyond the limits of supportable bluff, and then the fat 
will be in the fire. 

This inherent danger conditions all the reasoning that 
takes the contrary attitude (the second alternative), as to a 
policy towards the “have-nots.” It is one which used to 
command universal lip-service in pious “ internationalist ” 
circles, and in many others that saw to what uses “ collective 
security ” could be put. Roughly speaking, it is to take 
collective action against treaty-breaking states, certainly 
against all who resort to acts of aggression. During the 
late twenties the moral homily of the Kellogg Pact was added 
to the Washington Naval Treaties and the Locarno Pacts to 
shore up the jerzy-built edifice of Versailles and the League. 
Even the League never got around to any genuine effort 
towards real “‘ outlawry of war,” beyond the abortive Geneva 
Protocol of 1924 and the much-limited voluntary accessions 
to compulsory adjudication of disputes by the Permanent 
Court of International Justice. 
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Still there was a well-founded hope that France could 
and would set the machinery of its alliances in motion to 
prevent German ambitions from actually upsetting the 
territorial settlements of Versailles. And where a great 
power and numerous allies were prepared to take the lead, 
it was assumed that the League would lend a moral sanction 
at the least. The Washington Treaties seemed equally 
secure. It was a common assumption that the 5—5—3 
naval ratios, which were so much contested in subsequent 
applications, could only be meant as a 10—3 ratio, if Japan 
were to be held in check in the Pacific area, particularly in 
China. In spite of bickerings and lack of a common policy 
during this decade in China, Great Britain and the United 
States seemed sufficiently united never to be willing to allow 
Japan a free hand in China without a struggle. 

The melancholy history of disillusionment about “ col- 
lective security,” viewed even in terms of realistic protection 
of interests, requires no recapitulation. Manchuria, then 
Ethiopia, then Spain, then all China—these successive shocks 
spelled a drawing away of all the “neutral” powers from 
“sanctions ” as a possible weapon—since it appeared to be 
impossible to count on either leadership, collective unity or 
collective protection in applying them. It is of small use to 
point out that the great bug-a-boo against use of League 
sanctions—possible hostility and certain non-co-operation by 
the United States—did not exist at all in the Manchurian 
affair and to a very small degree if at all in the Ethiopian 
fiasco of the League. 

We can take it then that the failure to apply even 
economic sanctions with any severity has gravely predisposed 
opinion in both the United States and in England against 
their future use. President Roosevelt, in his Chicago speech 
about a “‘ quarantine ” against international aggressors, must 
have been treading on dangerous ground, or have had 
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something else in mind than direct economic sanctions. 

The danger of the present situation lies precisely in the 
fact that these two basic attitudes are being presented in both 
England and America, in the habitual manner, as a dilemma. 
If President Roosevelt, for example, finds that he was 
treading on dangerous ground in American public opinion 
by talking of a “quarantine,” he may fall back on the 
“ Big Navy” type of isolationism that in the end is the 
surest way of getting into a war in the Pacific—and an 
unsupported war in the Pacific. The same reasoning applies 
to British efforts to buy off Hitler e¢ a/., including possibly 
Japan, until (if ever) rearmament puts England in a position 
of overwhelming strength. 

I should like to state a series of propositions on which 
I believe that joint British and American action must be 
grounded if it is to deal with the present crisis in such a way 
as to prevent a series of bluffs and surprise Pwutschs coming 
to the breaking-point of war. The assumptions behind these 
propositions are apparent, but they all rest on politically 
feasible solutions. 

(1) There is this much of factual limitation on the 
possibilities of all diplomatic action because of the wide- 
spread political acceptance of the first (i.e., the nationally 
isolationist) attitude : it is so strong politically in each country 
that it rules out direct co-operation of any sort at this stage. 

(2) Though the fundamental interests of each system— 
British and American—require peace and an end to imperialist 
expansion, the immediate interests of Great Britain are more 
directly threatened than those of the United States. The 
people of the United States will naturally tend to view with 
scepticism the objectives of a joint policy of force, particularly 
in the Pacific. 

(3) British diplomacy, since 1931, has given a series of 
checks to any American confidence in the prospects of joint 
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action. Without commenting on recent events, I may be 
permitted to remind British readers of the feeling roused 
in the United States by what was interpreted there as Sir 
John Simon’s “letting down” of Secretary Stimson in the 
Manchurian crisis. Secretary Hull has been faced by the 
Ottawa Agreements and a growing bi-lateralism in British 
policy both as to debts and trade agreements that runs 
squarely across his own hopes for the “ most-favoured 
nation ” policy of extending the benefits of freer trade. The 
War Debts, too, still rankle feelings in the U.S.A. During 
the Ethiopian crisis, when oil sanctions were not applied 
against Italy, after the President and Secretary Hull had 
carried this country farther than anyone had thought 
politically possible in co-operation with the League, faith in 
English backing for collective security evaporated. Our 
neutrality policy, at first frankly isolationists, was given a 
definite twist towards favouring England by the “ cash-and- 
catty” provisions. The resignation of Eden cannot be said 
to have improved this general picture. 

(5) Since in the long run, however, not only the senti- 
ments of democracies but the actual security of a world safe 
for democracy depends upon joint action by England and 
America, a way must be found for co-operation that will 
put an effective check on the ambitions of the “ have-not ” 
powers. If we are powerful enough to make terms and 
enforce them, neither the United States in the Pacific nor 
England in the whole world need go on in the hopeless 
struggle to “ buy off” the militaristic powers. Nor will we 
run the danger of a sudden bluff in one area or another of 
the danger zones that would force war on reluctant 
democracies. This co-operation cannot be direct, even in the 
application of economic sanctions. Such action unites the 
peoples against whom it is applied, and it is not possible 
for the democracies to attempt it at the present time. 
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(6) Indirect co-operation is now entirely feasible, both 
politically and strategically in an effective form through the 
trade-agreement being negotiated between England and the 
United States, particularly if it is supplemented by agree- 
ments with the Dominions and with other parts of the 
Empire. This action is not only less provocative than dis- 
plays of naval force, it can be infinitely more effective, at 
this stage of the rearmament race. 

For all the criticisms levelled by Americans at British 
policy there has been in the past a pat answer on the English 
side: “ We can’t do anything that depends on American 
action, for the simple reason that you cannot act: even if 
your President is willing to risk Wilson’s fate in going ahead 
of the public opinion of his country, the Senate is always 
there. Your diplomacy cannot deliver its promises, since 
one-third of your anachronistic Senate can always block the 
executive on international agreements.” 

The truth of that argument has been too painfully apparent 
to permit a rejoinder. “Back door” executive under- 
standings were not possible to carry out, even if made. 

But the Trade-Agreements Act has altered the picture in 
one very important sphere. The executive can act unimpeded 
by Congress to conclude tariff agreements by way of bar- 
gaining. What is more important, supplementary executive 
undertakings that do not require much, if any, congressional 
action, and that can be defended as well on grounds of 
“isolationist ” defence as on joint action, are now entirely 
possible. The direct advantages of the trade agreements may 
be as important as the political willingness of the two systems 
can make them. Certain very valuable bargaining concessions 
such as entry of American steel into the British market at 
advantageous tariff rates seem to be possible at this time. On 
the other hand, I remain sceptical of the willingness both of 
England and the Dominions and of the United States to 
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approach this issue directly in any very important or far- 
reaching manner. 

It would seem to me that the real fruits of the trade 
agreements negotiations may be reached by indirection. If 
the Far Eastern situation should develop crucial proportions, 
it is always possible to apply economic sanctions against Japan 
through the instrumentality of quotas. Administrative 
possibilities of arbitrary quotas even of an artificial character 
are thoroughly worth exploring, but I should look for the 
main benefits of the negotiations to proceed from the explora- 
tion of certain types of supplementary agreements. These 
agreements need not be put into effect in direct connection 
with the trade agreements and they need attract very little 
public attention in the stage of their negotiation. They may 
take three forms: (1) Buying up all the available strategic 
minerals under the control of British or American producers. 
(2) War debts settlements by stock-piling tin and other com- 
modities on government account. (3) A joint programme for 
private debt clearing that would ultimately go far towards 
restoring pressure for debtor morality. 

(1) The stock-piling by an agreed programme to supple- 
ment the trade-treaty agreements of the major non-ferrous 
metals of strategic importance by both England and the 
United States. The Committee of Imperial Defence would, 
I think, see eye to eye with the army and navy procurement 
services of the United States in advocating such a programme. 
Its immediate application to manganese, nickel, chromium, 
and one or two other metals of strategic importance could 
be done for very little money and with the effect, practically 
speaking, of removing the great bulk of these important 
metals from the markets in which the dictatorial and “ have- 
not ” powers must buy them.!. The objection to this may be 


1 For details of these metals, see Brooks Emery, The Strategy of Raw Materials ; 
W. Y. Elliott and others, International Control in the Non-Ferrous Metals ; and Lord 
Howard, 7he Mineral Sanction. 
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raised that stock-piling for strategic purposes in the United 
States has been tried last year and Congress would not 
permit it. But Congress is in a different frame of mind this 
year and the favourable views of the Army and Navy 
Departments have not changed. This would seem to be the 
moment to undertake such a programme. This could be 
effected by administrative pressures on the producing com- 
panies (mainly under the control of the two powers) to 
restrict Output to the needs of the governments concerned, 
provided a satisfactory price agreement for their total output 
might be reached. This sort of co-operation by joint 
purchasing ought to appeal even to Neville Chamberlain’s 
government in Britain. 

For the other non-ferrous metals which have strategic 
importance, it is probably impossible to approach directly 
the taking off the market of such commodities as copper, 
tin, etc. Indirectly whatever decreases the command of 
foreign exchange on the part of the dictatorial states would 
have that effect, since they would not be able to enter the 
market to any large degree. As I deal with this problem 
under heading (3) I shall for the moment not refer to it. 
I think, however, that under (z) there is an immediate 
reference which can be taken up that bears on the general 
policy suggested in (1), namely, the pinching off of the arma- 
ments programme of the dictatorships by making more 
difficult the procurement of vitally necessary strategic raw 
materials. 

Under (2) we should come to a sweeping settlement of 
the world debts, notably the war debts, along the lines about 
which I have already written in the Political Quarterly (April- 
June, 1933). In the fewest possible words, the proposal is to 
stock-pile tin from the Malay States and Nigeria on govern- 
ment account as an offset to British war debt. Since the 
British are now controlling through export laws the price of 
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tin and the Tin Association, it is a matter of considerable 
importance to us either to break this monopoly, or, alter- 
natively, to accept it but offset the present artificially high price 
of tin against our hitherto uncollectable war debts.1 This is 
but one of several commodities that might enter into payments 
in kind of war debts that could be kept off the commercial 
balance of payments, or that might form a bargaining basis in 
our approaching trade-treaty agreements. The ultimate 
possibilities of tying up this kind of scheme to the “ inter- 
national development corporations” suggested by Van 
Zeeland ought not to be lost sight of, though they are not, I 
think, of any immediate interest. 

(3) The third point is the necessity of working out with 
the British a joint programme for the settlement of private 
debts as well as of public debts. Heretofore the whole 
structure of public credit and of confidence in international 
capitalism has been undermined by the separate policy 
pursued by the British in safeguarding their own debt 
structure. Clearing agreements such as those entered into 
with Germany, the Argentine, and several other powers 
represent a special type of protection for British as opposed 
to other bond-holders. They accentuate the canalization of 
trade through exchange controls and they make it easier for 
debtor countries to exploit the lack of unity among the 
creditor nations. They are in that sense an encouragement 
to the kind of tactics which Dr. Schacht so successfully pursued 
in bilking Germany’s creditors and turning debts into a 
positive lever for future trade. That this has been short- 
sighted many English authorities now realize. Nothing 
would do more to restore pressure for economic sanity in 
the world than an unofficial sort of joint clearing policy of 
private debts between the two powers. This would require 


* No one can foretell when the Malay peninsula may pass out of occidental control. 
Its tin resources are also due for exhaustion within a near futuze. See W. Y. Elliott, 
et al, International Control of the Non-Ferrous Metals ; and Rupert Emerson, Malaysia. 
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exploration and no doubt a good deal of compromise in 
details. Such joint policy with respect to debt clearance could 
of course only be taken up after a good deal of progress had 
been made in the other directions already indicated. 

But any such joint policy on the part of England and the 
United States would go far towards supplementing the 
growing natural necessity of other powers to clear up their 
own houses and put them into economic order. 

Of course, all this is conditioned by the willingness of 
the British to see the political aspects of the trade agreements 
settlement and to act generously and with far-sighted self- 
interest. It is to be hoped that the British Cabinet will be 
able to see this, and on our side we can count on the high 
leadership of Secretary Hull, who has always kept his eye 
firmly fixed on re-orienting the world towards economic 
sanity. The nations have gone so far in the other direction 
now that we need strong restraints on the dictatorial powers 
if they are not to explode in our astonished faces. Once 
those restraints are available—and this utilization of the trade- 
treaty programme might go far towards making them 
available—it then becomes possible to make concessions on 
a mutual basis and to get some undertakings from the 
dictatorships, which the democracies would have the power 
to make them carry out. On no other terms whatever can 
I see the possibility of expecting good faith from them in 
the immediate future ; and these are the only terms on which 
I can see the possibilities of joint action open to the United 
States and to Great Britain in a way that is politically 
possible. J very much hope that both Great Britain and the 
United States will explore to the full the economic sanctions short 
of direct application of boycotts that lie within our power before we 
go on to naval maneuvres in the Pacific or anything like the long- 
range blockades that are now being talked about in certain quarters. 
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POPULATION AND THE FUTURE 
By R. F. Harrop 


HE time appears to be ripe for a consideration 

of the consequences of present birth-rate tendencies 

from a broad political and sociological and even 

biological point of view. A professional economist 
may, perhaps, be excused for trespassing upon this field of 
thought. It is one in which scientific findings, whatever 
they may be, are fraught with implications for the sentiments 
and practice of everyday life. It may safely be said that the 
prevalent sentiments of to-day, different as they are from those 
of the Victorian era and having their own very distinctive 
flavour, are anachronistic in the extreme; they had their 
roots in a state of affairs which has long since passed away. 
It is to be feared that the specialists will continue to show 
too much scientific caution in their utterances, will fail to 
speak in tones clear enough to be heard by the ordinary 
man and so leave the present-day crop of weedy fallacies in 
possession of his imagination, to the grave detriment of his 
posterity. In this situation a layman may be of service by 
calling attention to certain outstanding features of our 
position in tones deliberately strident. The later sections of 
this article are speculative and the conclusions make no 
claim to finality. I have confidence in the general tenor of 
the argument. 

The facts, which are stated briefly below, suggest that 
the human race is on the eve of a major crisis in its destiny, 
perhaps the most important that has ever occurred. The 
first idea that comes into the mind is that man will rapidly 
wither away and make a bequest of this planet to other 
species for them to enjoy. Second thoughts suggest greater 
probability of survival. Evidence abounds that the human 
mind is still a fertile soil for the growth of superstition. 
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Amid the infinite variety of possible candidates for tenancy 
some are likely to be conducive to reproduction. ‘The stocks 
best suited to give a favourable reception to these super- 
stitions may be expected to survive and supplant all other 
races. 

One who lives at the tail end of the Age of Reason 
cannot view this prospect without some alarm. Happiness 
and survival are not necessarily connected, anyhow in the 
short run (should this be thought of in terms of centuries 
or thousands of years ?). A superstition making for survival, 
well-grounded in emotion as it must be, is not likely to 
appear without its attendant cohorts. The human mind is 
not so simple. The reproductive superstition is likely to be 
an element in an integrated emotional complex; the other 
elements may be quite inimical to peaceful and happy modes 
of living. And they probably will be, since out of a random 
batch of emotions more are likely to make for a worse than 
for a better adjustment. The other elements in the complex 
will be random, since only that favourable to reproduction 
is naturally selected and the others are chance accompani- 
ments. It may be argued that the nature of these psycho- 
logically determined complexes, which the new environment 
brings to the surface, is not haphazard but was conditioned 
by man’s early environment, when these latent factors were 
evolved. But it appears probable that the elements in a 
complex well adapted to the conditions of primitive life will 
be no better fitted to the present environment than a random 
selection, and may therefore for the purpose of the argument 
be treated as random. 

If this reasoning is correct, we may have in prospect a 
great Dark Age, in which the individual will have to take 
up once more his accustomed burden of tribulation. Do 
we know enough to be sure that the light of civilization 
will soon or even ever flicker up again ? 
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Faced with this gloomy and impenetrable vista the 
protagonist of Reason can have but one source of hope. 
Over against superstition there can only be set knowledge. 
Is it possible that the general knowledge that the con- 
sequence of the present size of the family is a fairly rapid 
extinction of the race will evoke in our own stock a sufficient 
feeling of regard for the interests of posterity ? Part of the 
rationalist’s creed has always been some confidence in the 
power of a general feeling of benevolence. Reason itself 
does not move to action. If the rationalist is to be more 
than a passive spectator he has to rely on the motive power 
of goodwill. In the past it has been sufficient to confine the 
claims on benevolence to regard for our fellow-congeners 
and our children. Natural passions gave security for the 
survival of the race. Now it will be necessary to kindle 
enthusiasm for our great-grandchildren. And just as this 
need has arisen, this form of the sentiment of benevolence 
appears to have undergone a decline. While in many 
respects an attitude of humane rationalism has penetrated 
the structure of our thought about social relations and 
contemporary problems more deeply than ever before, it has 
become customary to scoff at the idea of Human Progress 
and the Advance of Science. These cardinal tenets of 
rationalism need revival. Glowing contemplation of thousands 
of generations of humanity, enjoying through science and 
knowledge advantages undreamt of by our struggling 
ancestors, has given place to tiresome little jibes against the 
noise and fluster of modern life and the futility of rapid 
transport. 

Our hope of averting the Dark Age depends on the 
response which knowledge about the facts may elicit from 
our pride in human progress and our sentiment of regard 
for posterity. It is not suggested that this response might 
reasonably be expected to take the form of individuals 
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having larger families at the sacrifice of their private interests 
and comforts. But it might conceivably operate through 
the sponsorship by public opinion of such adjustments in 
our economic system, by means of Parliamentary legislation 
ot other appropriate machinery, as would bring the interest 
of private individuals and posterity into line, by securing 
sufficiently large private advantage to the large families. 

Of course it is quite an open question whether any such 
feeling of general benevolence or abstract regard for the 
future of the race, as that here supposed, does in fact exist 
in the human composition. That has always been a central 
point at issue among moral philosophers. The experience 
of the next few decades may furnish a decisive answer to 
that age-long controversy.* 

Before developing these considerations, it may be well 
to make a brief survey of the facts. The population of this 
country is not at present declining, but increasing; the 
birth-rate, however, began to fall more than sixty years ago 
and soon after the Great War it fell below the level necessary 
for the maintenance of a given population intact, and for a 
number of years continued to fall farther. Thus there is in 
this matter a conflict between appearance and reality. 

The survival of a given population depends upon the 
avetage size of the family born to women and upon the 
incidence of mortality between the age of zero and the end 
of a woman’s child-bearing period. But the net rate of 
increase or decrease of a population at any given time 
depends upon those factors and upon its age-composition 


1 In the light of the central position which our argument attributes to knowledge 
in this most momentous of all current questions, it is interesting to consider the recent 
opposition by well-educated members of Parliament, including representatives of an 
ancient university, to the Population (Statistics) Bill designed to enlarge that 
knowledge. It is to be h that they only opposed the Bill because they lacked 
the information already available, which enables us to know how urgent the problem 
is. Let the blind lead the blind. 

* More probably, however, benevolence and supersition will co-operate in pro- 
portions not poe 2 assessable, so that the opposing schools of philosophy, if only 
there are any philosophers in the new age, may each maintain its own opinion still. 
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at that time. Thus if an abnormally large proportion of 
women are at the child-bearing age, the birth-rate will be 
high, and the population may continue to increase, although 
the mothers are not having enough children to replace 
themselves. Similarly, if an abnormally small proportion 
are at the great dying ages—over seventy and under 
five—the death-rate will underestimate the true incidence of 
mortality. Thus the death-rate of about twelve per thousand, 
which has prevailed for some time in this country, indicates 
prima facie an average length of life of eighty years, which 
is absurd. If our age-composition were normal, the death- 
rate would be considerably higher. The current natural rate 
of net increase, which does not allow for migration, is found 
by subtracting the death-rate from the birth-rate. Thus an 
abnormal age-composition by producing abnormal birth- 
rates and death-rates causes the population to behave for 
the time being in a way which does not represent its long-run 
tendency. ‘That is determined by reproductiveness and the 
incidence of mortality only. 

The deceptive character of the birth-rate and the death- 
rate and the current natural rate of increase (or decrease) 
has long been recognised by vital statisticians. Various 
attempts have been made to construct “ standardized ” birth- 
and death-rates, which, it was hoped, would supply the 
correction needed to allow for an abnormal age-composition. 
But these attempts, conducted though they have been by a 
number of distinguished mathematicians, have failed in their 
object of presenting a correct picture of the current tendency 
of a population to increase or decrease. These failures may 
seem strange to the uninstructed layman. Yet the earnest 
purpose and ability of generations of vital statisticians are 
not to be doubted. Let those Members of Parliament, to 
whom the matter appears as simple as ABC, try their hands. 

By a happy turn of events, a method of computation has 
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been devised in the present generation, which has been 
accepted as satisfactory. Great thoughts are apt to occur 
simultaneously to more than one mind and scientific pioneers 
can seldom enjoy sole pride of authorship. But in the joint 
task of devising a measure, applying it in practice over a 
wide field and making the general student acquainted with 
it, the name of Mr. Robert Kuczynski is pre-eminent. This 
measure he has called the “net reproduction rate.” It 
appears to be an unimpeachable indicator of the true 
population trend. But aware of the treacherous nature of 
this territory and cautious of statisticians, even when they 
are agreed, I confess that my confidence in its validity was 
greatly strengthened on finding that one of the highest 
authorities on the pure theory of evolution, Professor R. A. 
Fisher, approaching the question from a different point of 
view and setting out as a matter of abstract principle the 
correct formula for determining a population trend, provides 
a formula, which he calls the “ Malthusian parameter of 
population increase,” which is identical with Mr. Kuczynski’s 
“net reproduction rate.” 

The method may be recapitulated briefly. Instead of 
seeking separate standardized birth- and death-rates, it 
involves using natality and mortality information conjointly. 
Considet 1,000 women aged fifteen. Their fertility rate at 
that age may be found by dividing the number of women 
in the country aged fifteen into the number of births to 
women at that age and expressing the result as a fraction 
the denominator of which is 1,000. From Life Tables it 
may be ascertained what fraction of women aged fifteen 
sutvive to the age of sixteen. Ascertain the fertility of 
women aged sixteen by the same process and multiply the 
result by the fraction representing the proportion of 1,000 
women who survive from fifteen to sixteen. Call the result 


1 See R. A. Fisher, Zhe Genetical Theory of Natural Selection, page 25. 
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the net fertility rate for sixteen. Continue this process 
throughout the child-bearing age of women. Sum the net 
fertility rates of all ages. Multiply the result by the fraction 
representing the ratio of girls born to all births. Multiply 
the result by the fraction, derived from the Life Tables, 
showing the proportion of girls born who survive to the 
age of fifteen. If the resulting figure is equal to 1,000/1,000 
or one, the population is exactly replacing itself; if it is 
equal to 1} the population is tending to increase at the rate 
of one-quarter per generation; if it is equal to three- 
quarters it is tending to decline at the rate of a quarter per 
generation. 

It must be emphasized that this computation is based on 
existing facts; it shows what the population is doing here 
and now to replace itself. It takes no account of prospective 
changes in fertility or mortality rates. It indicates what the 
trend of population will be if the average consequences of 
the ideas and practice of adults with regard to marriage and 
the size of family and the incidence of mortality remain the 
same as at present. The lay reader may be confused by the 
fact that the result of the computation is expressed in terms 
of a tendency to be fulfilled in future and not of a present 
rate of increase (or decline). The reference to the future is 
inevitable, since the present increase (or decline) is deter- 
mined by the abnormal age-composition, for which it is the 
object of the calculation to make allowance. The implicit 
ptediction is a mathematical deduction from present fertility 
and mortality rates and does not make any prognostication of 
changes in those. Thus the statistician says to the public: 
“If you do not alter your practice with regard to marriage 
or your size of family, I can tell you what will in due course 
happen to the size of the population.” Thus it may be 
claimed that if people do not alter their ideas as to what 
size of family is desirable and mortality does not change, 
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the net reproduction rate indicates approximately what will 
happen. 

Some further correction may be required. Contemplation 
of Australian statistics has led Dr. Charles to suggest that 
the ideology prevalent at the time of their marriage may 
continue to have some influence on parents in their family 
policy. Thus on this hypothesis if a recent change in’ 
ideology had occurred favourable to a smaller family, 
fertility rates and so the net reproduction rate would con- 
tinue to decline even although no further change in ideology 
took place, since the proportion of married women whose 
marriage lay within the reign of the present ideology would 
continue for a time to increase. 

Along with the net reproduction rate must be considered 
the gross reproduction rate, which indicates how the popu- 
lation would behave if the influence of mortality could be 
eliminated, that is if there were no deaths between the age 
of zero and the end of the child-bearing period. This is of 
interest as showing the maximum possible rate of reproduction 
under current ideas with regard to marriage and the size of 
family. In this country, even if all these deaths could be 
eliminated, the present size of family would still be much 
too small to replace the present population. 

With the aid of these measures it is possible to present 
a rough sketch of our present state. In Northern and 
Western Europe the net reproduction rate has fallen far 
below the level necessary for replacement. The following 
rates apply to 1933: England and Wales -734 (loss of more 
than a quarter of the population per generation), Denmark 
-91, Germany -7, France -82 (contrary to the general 
impression reproduction better maintained than in England 
or Germany), Sweden -73, Austria -67. In the United States 


and Australia the rates have already gone below the replace- 
1See The Changing Structure of the Family in Australia, by Dr. Charles. Economica, 
August, 1937. 
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ment level. The rate for the United States was 1-08 in 1930 
and has since fallen; in 1932 Australia and New Zealand 
showed -97. In Southern and Eastern Europe, a great 
decline has occurred, but the rates have not yet fallen below 
the replacement level, e.g., Italy 1-18, Portugal 1-29, Bulgaria 
1°3.1 Fertility in Russia appears to have declined since the 
war* ; the Japanese birth-rate has been declining in the last 
ten years.? Thus the decline seems universal in all parts of 
the world in reasonably close touch with the sources of 
modern civilization. At the source it has been proceeding 
for a long period, in England for more than sixty years, in 
France for longer. The general picture suggests that in 
most countries the process is at work but with a greater or 
less time lag. 

Moreover, in Western and Northern Europe, the decline 
has been very great. In Germany and Sweden the net 
reproduction rate has fallen to a half of its old level in the 
last half-century. The gross reproduction rates are still more 
instructive. Mr. Kuczynski gives the gross reproduction 
rate in Germany for the period 1881-90 as 2-459 compared 
with -8 for 1933, in Sweden for 1871-3 as 2-147 compared 
with -83 for 1933.4 In England birth-rate figures suggest 
that the decline has been of similar proportions. The reason 
for the gross rate declining more steeply than the net rate 
is the improvement of infant mortality during the period. 
The gross rate indicates what parents are doing about the 
size of their families; these figures suggest that the average 
modern family is about a third of the size of the average 
mid-Victorian one. With the present low level of the gross 
reproduction rate in England (+84) and the small margin 
between it and the net rate (-73), the size of the family is of 


1 For these figures, see Carr-Saunders, World Population, page 123. 

* See R. Kuczynski, The Balance of Births and Deaths, Vol. Ul, page 21. 
* See Carr-Saunders, World Population, page 262. 

* See R. Kuczynski, The Measurement of Population Growth, pages 126-7. 
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a paramount importance; not much contribution towards 
population can be expected from a further fall in infant 
mortality. 

The magnitude of this shrinkage in the family may be 
illustrated by reference to the Great War. Professor Bowley 
quotes an estimate of the loss of life to the United Kingdom 
as 744,000.1 This gives an average of something under 
180,000 per annum. If we regard the fall in the gross 
reproduction rate as the loss of so many lives per annum 
and suppose the fall in the United Kingdom to be about 
66% per cent, the loss of life in the year 1933 was about 
1,400,000. It is as though this country were waging seven 
wars of the intensity of the Great War simultaneously and 
continuously. The figure would not be so great, if the 
age-composition were more normal. It is sufficient to show 
that from the point of view of survival war is comparatively 
unimportant. It is feared that another war might involve 
greater carnage than the last; but it could hardly compete 
with the fall in the reproduction rate even in a single year, 
and it is not likely that a war on this scale would last for 
ever. Those who fear that future wars may endanger human 
sutvival are barking up a wrong tree. And, if pacificists 
object that it is not bare numbers that they are thinking of 
so much as the danger to civilization of the brutish passions 
evoked by war, there is an answer. The emotions aroused 
by war are nasty indeed, but they are fairly well known and 
charted; civilized man has contrived to surmount them, 
gentleness and humanity coming up again to the surface of 
his nature on the return of peace. The emotions which 
may be brought up from the depths, if survival is left to 
the force of irrational elements, are unknown and by reason 
of the more fundamental and unaccustomed nature of the 
crisis may be expected to be less capable of assimilation by 


1 See Professor A. C. Bowley’s Some Economic Consequences of the Great War, page 41. 
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civilized society. Not that the imminence of this greater 
danger makes the cause of the pacificist any less good ! 

The reasons for thinking that the decline of reproductive- 
ness portends a major crisis are thus three, namely, the 
length of time for which the decline has proceeded in the 
sources of infection, its tendency to spread universally and 
the great size of the decline.1 Statistics of earlier periods 
are very imperfect, but it is believed that a decline on this 
scale has not before been experienced in historic times. 
These three reasons will be reinforced by a consideration of 
possible causes of the decline. 

Reference may be made in passing to a way in which 
patriotically-minded persons are apt to console themselves. 
Clinging to the interpretation here suggested that this 
country is leading in a tendency which may become universal, 
they plead that it would not matter and indeed would be a 
pleasant thing if our numbers shrank pari passu with others 
in a shrinking world. Even on narrow nationalist lines, this 
ground for consolation is not good. This country leads 
most others in the declining tendency by a considerable 
period. If the process is unchecked here and elsewhere, 
there is likely to be an interval of one generation or more, 
in which our numbers have shrunk to a small fraction of 
their present level, while certain other countries have much 
higher numbers than they have to-day. 

From a larger point of view, the tendency for the decline 
to become universal is by no means consoling. For it 
betokens either human extinction or, if that is avoided, a 
much more intensive process of natural selection, with the 
more alarming readjustments of emotion and habit which 
that implies. 

' The recent moderate up-turn is not of great significance, since superimposed upon 
long-period trends there has always been a cyclical fluctuation in the birth-rate in 


response to the trade cycle. We have recently been living in the upward swing of 
the trade cycle. 
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The figures cited indicate a loss here of one-quarter of 
our number in each generation. There are good reasons for 
prognosticating a further decline. There is Dr. Charles’s 
point, already mentioned, that in a declining period the 
decline in the reproduction rate does not keep pace with the 
declining willingness to have children, since the older 
parents may not be fully influenced by the most recent point 
of view. Furthermore, if we associate the decline with the 
availability and cheapness of contraceptive devices, there are 
probably considerable sections of the population not yet 
fully affected. Humane workers are still clamouring on all 
sides for the greater spread of information to relieve dis- 
tressed mothers. Nor can we be sure that the progressive 
trend among the better-to-do towards a smaller family has 
spent its whole force. Professor Carr-Saunders writes: “At 
the moment in this country the reproduction rate is about 
25 per cent below replacement rate. If all children born 
were wanted (that is wanted before conception), the former 
rate would probably be 50 per cent below the latter. But 
the day when all children will be wanted children is 
certainly coming ; for contraceptive methods are undergoing 
continual improvement. The perfect contraceptive, cheap, 
easy to use, and infallible, may be invented any day.”! And 
on top of this there may be a further fall in the number of 
wanted children. 

A word about those who rejoice in the figures because 
they wish for a decline in the population. They will have 
their wish. It is now practically certain that the population 
of this country will undergo a considerable decline. What- 
ever happens in future, it is certain that the mothers of the 
last seventeen years have not replaced themselves. 

If we wait until the population has already fallen to a 


level, which is considered desirable, it will not be possible 


tcf. Carr-Saunders, World Population, ch. xvii. This chapter may be strongly 
recommended to those interested in the subject. 
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to hold it at that level by any reasonable means. The age- 
composition of the people is at present favourable to births, 
with the consequence that in spite of the low reproduction 
rate, the population has continued to increase. At a later 
period in order to stabilize the population, it will be 
necessary to raise reproductior not merely to the replacement 
rate but far above it, since the number of women of an 
eligible age will be far below normal. Dr. Charles, making 
a reasonable prognostication of the trend of reproductivity, 
computes that in 1970 (population then below 34 million) 
$5°I per cent of women will be over the age of forty-five, 
in 1975 (population 313 million) 59 per cent will be over 
forty-five, in 1980 (population 29 million) 62-9 per cent, in 
1985 (population 26 million) 66 per cent, in 1990 (population 
23 million) 68-8 per cent. In 1931 (population 4o million) 
only 30-1 per cent of women were over the age of forty-five.’ 

It is time to turn to causes. Pride of place must be surely 
given to the readily available and efficient contraceptive. 
There is some confused thinking about this. It is often 
urged that this is but one among a number of causes and 
probably not the most important one. Arguments along 
this line often misconceive the method of operation of a 
change in the environment and the interaction of causes. 

It is no doubt true that if the modern contraceptive 
market had suddenly been introduced in 1870, the average 
family would not at once have fallen to its present level, 
and conversely, if contraceptives ceased to be available to-day, 
we should not at once revert to the mid-Victorian family. 
When a new feature is introduced into the environment, the 
process of adjustment takes time. Habit and sentiment 
cannot be changed quickly. The setting is not well adapted 

1 The figures in the text are based on the assumption of a further fall in repro- 
ductivity. If reproduction remains at its present level, the results are less severe but 


the increase in those over age is substantial: 1970 (pop. 37 million) 44.4%, 1975 
(pop. 36 million) 45.4%, 1990 (pop. 31.5 million) 46%. 
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to the new cause exerting its maximum effect. The social 
structure and fashions of thought and living may presuppose 
at first a large family. But fashions are pliable; man is an 
easily adaptable animal; that has always been his great 
strength. A few begin by taking advantage of the new 
opportunity ; experiments are made. Customs and institu- 
tions, which had been cherished as good in themselves, 
become open to criticism. Perhaps they were only cherished 
because they were the best possible in the circumstances. 
The alternative, when put to the test, is found more satis- 
factory. Little by little the view of the minority gains ground 
and becomes that of the majority. The desires of individuals 
ate largely conditioned by prevailing usage; people like to 
do as others are doing. Mobility and independence, which 
to one generation might seem fanciful luxuries, appear 
indispensable when enjoyed by the majority. ‘The modern 
way of life has taken time to gain ground ; no doubt modern 
inventions have encouraged the transition. But inventive- 
ness might have been trained in different directions, if the 
new cause had not appeared, that is if it were still only 
possible to avoid large family life at a grave sacrifice of 
natural passion. 

It may be well to glance at some palpable fallacies. It is 
sometimes said that mothers are unwilling to bear and 
rear children, if these are only to be used as cannon-fodder. 
This plea is sometimes taken seriously by intellectual people, 
but a form master would not keep order for long if he 
accepted such an excuse. It is specious enough on the face 
of it. Moreover the facts are against it. The most spectacular 
fall in reproductiveness occurred in this country between 
1920 and 1931 when most people thought, rightly or wrongly, 
that the world had been made safe for peace. And, however 
gloomy the present prospect may be, no conceivable con- 
flagration could make the prospect of life for the newly-born 
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babe as bad as it was in the eighteenth century having regard 
to the toll taken by lethal sickness. By what criterion of 
pain or ignominy can we regard it as worse to be the victim 
of war than of a wasting fever ? 

Alternatively it is argued that, although the chances are 
not so bad, we have become more apprehensive. This 
deserves more serious consideration. But the case is not 
proven. Broadly this is not an unadventurous age; risks 
are taken on every hand. If it were proven, that would not 
affect the substance of the argument which follows. Decline 
due to the growth of rational fear might be averted if only 
the causes of the fear could be removed. But if it is due to 
some psychological law by which anxiety becomes greater 
as the environment becomes milder, there is no way out by 
removing the causes of anxiety. (Might psycho-analysis save 
us? But it will take too long before it is cheap enough for 
the masses. Contraceptives will win easily in that race.). 
There is no self-righting mechanism. And so we are faced 
once more with the alternatives of rational encouragement 
of propagation now or the blind forces of emotion and 
supetstition, naturally selected for their survival value, later. 

Another view is that the present economic adversity is 
unfavourable to propagation and that matters will only mend 
when economic conditions improve. This view cannot 
sustain consideration for a moment. Economic conditions. 
have steadily improved throughout the period of decline. 
We have not to regard a particular class of super-taxed 
landowner, but the great mass of people, among whom the 
decline has occurred. For these the economic opportunity 
and the realized standard of living have reached their zenith 
in post-war period. Complaints of poverty have been loud 
enough, but man is a complaining animal. The facts give 
the lie to his complaints. 

Again it is possible that as man becomes richer, his 
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standard of what is due to him rises more quickly, so that 
he imagines that he is becoming poorer. If that is true, it 
may be bad for propagation. But it is still necessary to deny 
that the decline will be checked when economic conditions 
improve. On the contrary on this view it will become still 
mote severe; again no self-righting mechanism is to be 
found. 

There is another type of popular diagnosis that has more 
substance, but falls under the head of causes in part at least 
induced by the major cause, the change of environment due 
to modern contraceptives. It refers to such matters as the 
, emancipation of woman, the richer variety of modes of life 
now open to her in lieu of domestic drudgery. The same 
argument applies, but with less force, to the man who has 
a greater number of enjoyments within his reach, to which 
excessive family preoccupations would be an obstacle. Then 
for a considerable proportion of the population the cost of 
domestic services has increased ; science has greatly cheapened 
many alternative sources of enjoyment, travel, entertainment, 
etc., without correspondingly reducing the labour required 
to maintain a capacious and well-ordered home. Above all 
there is the rising cost of education. 

It would be driving the argument too far to deny any 
independent force to these tendencies of science and 
enlightenment. But it is probable that in the absence of 
contraceptives the balance of advantage would still be deemed 
to lie in family life. Irreconcilable tendencies would have 
been kept in check. When society finds the balance of 
advantage on one side, it knows only too well how to 
stigmatize temptations pulling in another direction. Activities 
tending to disrupt the home would have been characterized 
as vulgar and second-rate. Science would have continued its 
work of material and mental enrichment; but its practical 
applications might have been somewhat differently directed. 
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Our change of manners is sometimes attributed to some 
kind of spiritual aufk/drung. But we must not be too ready 
to deny enlightenment to previous generations. It is not to 
be supposed that man’s native character has undergone any 
recent improvement. Scientific invention has provided a 
great new opportunity for expression. Its forces might have 
been differently harnessed for our benefit; it had already 
rendered service before 1870. 

The cost of education is a notable instance of the inter- 
action of causes. What the individual regards as necessary 
is largely determined by social custom. In so far as the 
scope of what is taught is concerned, there is no limit to 
what might now be required or what might have been 
required at any time in the historic period. And again much 
might be dispensed with. Parental affection no doubt tends 
to favour a good education, in relation to social custom. 
But the recent change of social custom in the direction of 
greater costliness cannot well be attributed to a growth of 
parental affection, since there is no reason to suppose that 
this has occurred. It is claimed, probably correctly, that this 
growth in costliness has been greater than the growth of 
average income. Compulsory education, though free, imposes 
its burdens of maintenance and withdrawal from gainful 
occupation on the poorer sections. Why has this luxury 
been allowed to sprout so freely in this particular age? Let 
the cumulative force of enlightenment be given some 
credit. It is hard to believe that the process would have 
gone so far, but for the facility of limiting the size of 
families. 

To say that people have fewer children because the cost of 
education has grown is to put the cart before the horse. It 
is no doubt true of each individual considered separately. 
But the reason why the customary cost of education has 
been allowed to grow so greatly in this particular epoch, is 
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because for the first time it has proved feasible to limit the 
size of the family. In fact, education costs more because 
people have fewer children. 

While the value of a costly education may be fully 
recognized, and it is probably a luxury which we can now 
reasonably afford, always provided that the burden is more 
diffused over the whole of society than at present, a word 
must be said about the false sense of proportion that has 
grown up. It is often argued that it is better, not merely 
from a selfish but from a broad social point of view, to make 
it possible to give one’s children a better education by having 
fewer of them. Quality is better than quantity. But that 
all depends on precisely how few one has. At our present 
level of reproductiveness, such a point of view is thoroughly 
bad. When there is danger of extinction, education becomes 
a trifling matter indeed. To our posterity, if only there is 
a posterity and the structure of civilization remains, what is 
now taught in schools and universities will seem barbarous 
gibberish. It is in any event ephemeral. Our paramount 
duty is to hand on to the future the marvellous structure of 
human hand and brain. Beside this, all else fades into 
insignificance. Latin pronounced anglice or otherwise—all 
vain foolish prattle, a fleeting and unimportant palpitation of 
tongues. 

Within the complex of causes here suggested as governed 
by the main cause of contraception, there may be some 
which have a vitality of their own. These may be subsumed 
under the head of growth of wealth and knowledge, 
affording opportunities of activity, that are rival to home-life. 
And of them it may be said, as of contraception, that it does 
not appear reasonable to expect any counteracting cause. 
On the contrary, they may be expected, in so far as the 
future is foreseeable at all, to act with increasing force. It 
may be held that, since foresight is impossible, it is better 
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to let the future look after itself. But the great fact of 
decline is present and known and its consequences can be 
calculated. And if there is no tenable ground for believing 
that a reversal will come within the existing framework of 
things, it appears reasonable to take stock of the situation. 

A broader survey may be made. Man has survived to 
the present owing to his possession of reproductive 
mechanisms and instincts, sufficient to replace each generation 
and stand the wear and tear of an environment roughly of 
the kind in which this mechanism and these instincts were 
evolved. He can stand up to war, famine and devastating 
pests. In easy contraception we have a new feature, which, 
we may take it, did not exist in the environment in which 
he evolved. It has already proved more lethal in the centres 
of its most intensive operation than we can reasonably 
suppose that war, famine, and pestilence taken together ever 
were. It is rapidly spreading. Does it not seem likely that 
it will prove fatal to the human species ? 

The superiority of man, we are told, depends upon his 
having a general intelligence, involving the power of easy 
adaptability to a varied environment. He is not born with 
a set of ready-made instincts. Consequently a long period 
of education and dependence is necessary in which he cannot 
fend for himself. Along with this general capability he is 
equipped with a high degree of parental tenderness, which 
is necessaty to induce parents to expend the requisite care 
and trouble over his education for an unusually long period. 
Thus his efficiency and tenderness appear to be necessarily 
connected in nature. It is doubtful if a set of ready-made 
reactions could ever serve so well, as the capacity to learn 
appropriate reactions, and the process of teaching entails 
parental love. 

This love has proved sufficient to safeguard offspring 
from excessive infanticide. But contraception is clearly a 
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different matter. Our emotions are greatly stimulated by 
external appearances. To the rational man there may seem 
little difference between these alternative methods of 
extinguishing life; but no one can doubt that the violence 
done to our feelings is very different. Parental instincts have 
so far appeared to make some headway against contraception, 
but not sufficient headway, and there does not seem anything 
in nature to guarantee that they will make sufficient headway. 

Infanticide has, of course, been widely prevalent. Ten- 
derness has not been an absolute barrier against it but only 
a sufficient impediment to excesses. Natural feelings have 
become crystalized in social usages, which during their term 
of sway no doubt override the inclinations of the individual ; 
it would be intensely interesting if we could trace the 
relation between the fluctuations in infanticidal custom and 
the exigencies of the population situation. The varying 
pressure of environment on population probably gave an 
advantage to races practising infanticide in one phase and 
to those not practising it in another. 

The institution of property also bears upon the population 
question. Discussing the matter from another point of view, 
namely differential fertility, Professor Fisher has drawn 
attention to the significance which the dominance of the 
family unit or clan may have had for survival in certain 
early stages.2 In this system the ties of blood are stronger 
than would be required for the mere education of the 
young, and the family holds together and forms a social 
unit. In an unsettled stage this organization may give 
differential advantages to prolific stocks, since the stronger 
family units can aggrandize themselves at the expense of the 
less prolific. Thus self-interest operated in the opposite way 

'The importance of infanticide is fully discussed in Professor Carr-Saunders’s 
Principles of Population. 


* See ch. ix of Professor R. A. Fisher’s exceedingly stimulating Genetical Theory of 
Natural Selection. 
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to that of modern society, with its system of inheritance and 
exchange, in which fertility is economically disadvantageous. 
With this system of clanship were associated heroic senti- 
ments tending to glorify the qualities making for fertility, 
and since this is believed to be largely conditioned by the 
psychological atmosphere, the prevalence of these sentiments 
may have helped survival in phases when under- rather than 
ovet-population was the danger. 

With this may be contrasted the institution of serfdom, 
by which the progeny are rigidly limited for subsistence to. 
a given plot of land. It is worth noticing that this system, 
so repressive of the population, prevailed during the greater 
part of the Christian era, in which the doctrine of the church 
crystallized our natural sentiments of aversion from infanticide. 
The repressive economic system may be regarded as a 
counter-weight to the prohibition of infanticide and the one 
may have been indispensable to the survival of the other. 
The gradual replacement of limitation to an hereditary 
holding by the open labour market is thought to have been 
responsible for a rise of the birth-rate in the eighteenth 
century. But the equilibrium was far more severely menaced 
by the decline of mortality which followed. The danger of 
over-population appeared severe to the far-sighted. Might 
not our reproductive instincts be too strong in an environ- 
ment that had become so much milder? Owing to the vast 
potential increase involved by expansion in a geometrical 
progression, scientific inventions, which made room for more 
people on the earth’s surface, could only postpone but not 
avert the evil day. 

And now we have contraception and geometrical pro- 
gtession working the other way. If the population is halved 
in each generation, 40 million are reduced to 40 thousand in 
ten generations. More than 10 generations divide us from 
Queen Elizabeth and her courtiers, and nearly eight times as. 
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many from Socrates and his persecutors. Are we really living 
at the extreme end of the historic period ? 

What is alarming is the trifling fragment of time in which 
the operation of birth control has gathered momentum and 
extended its sphere. The barbarians having lived for 
hundreds of years untouched by Roman civilization stood 
ready to replace it. Who will the barbarians be in the 
coming phase of decay? ‘The foregoing paragraphs have 
suggested that human institutions are capable of wide 
adaptation to meet changing pressures. But will there be 
sufficient time on this occasion? Rapid communication and 
transport and the spread of knowledge and fashion are new 
factors. 

If we do not adopt rational precautionary measures, what 
kind of forces are likely to save the human stock? Is it 
possible that a spirit of intense nationalism will serve instead 
of the tribal solidarity of past ages, so that each individual 
feels a large progeny to be directly in his interest? The 
most recent forms of nationalism cannot be regarded as 
actuated by the population situation, since the natural increase 
has not yet ceased and the coming decline has not been 
widely appreciated. But that is quite in accord with the 
normal working of natural selection. A chance constellation 
of circumstances may bring to the surface, by psychological 
laws imperfectly understood, old instincts and emotional 
capacities for long in abeyance. If these instincts, in the 
present case those supporting intense nationalism, prove 
favourable to fertility, the stocks most naturally receptive of 
them will replace the rest. New mutations are probably 
unnecessary. Man’s psychological nature is rich in latent 
possibilities, which the chop and change in his environment 
may at any time bring out. And they may be kept in 
operation by the conserving force of institutions and 
doctrines. 
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It is sometimes suspected that population enthusiasts 
must of their nature be crypto-militarists. This is a most 
perverse attitude. If in a period when other factors are 
making for rapid decay militarists have a monopoly of the 
feeling of regard for posterity, then the world will certainly 
be made over to them. The hope of peace resides in the 
possibility that philo-progenitiveness may be induced by 
other motives. Can it be? A pacifically-minded population 
enthusiast should be warmly acclaimed by all pacificists as a 
welcome sign that there is still some hope for their cause. 

If nationalism is ineffective, there is the possible force of 
religious belief and superstition in all their forms. As the 
rational came to supersede the authoritarian outlook in the 
modern world, many rules of virtue and morality, sponsored 
by dogma, could be justified easily on utilitarian grounds. 
Rules of sexual morality gave greater difficulty; their con- 
nexion with survival was not readily appreciated, or 
consequently their utility. This uncertainty may partly 
account for the excessive severity and propriety of the 
Victorian period. Where good reasons can no longer be 
found for old opinions they are apt to be defended and 
enforced with more rather than less austerity. Hume, indeed, 
the greatest of all philosophers, understood the function of 
codes of sex morality from the beginning. Although his 
argument is not relevant to our immediate problem, reference 
may be made to his immortal chapter on Chastity and 
Modesty. It is hard to imagine a better account of the 
modus operandi of moral sentiments. 

It is not clear whether the old-fashioned type of Christian 
ideology is likely to have great survival value. It may not 
be robust or fierce enough to meet the coming blizzard. It 
would be idle to speculate on what precise form of creed 
might be effective. Its effectiveness is not likely to have 


1 Hume, A Treatise of Human Nature, Book Ill, Part II, Section XII. 
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much relation to what a modern religious man would regard 
as its true spiritual value. One important point must be 
noticed. For survival purposes it is not enough that there 
should be codes of behaviour; these must be enforceable 
and enforced. If the individual is required to behave in a 
certain way against his interest, merely because it is deemed 
wrong to do otherwise, sanctions are necessary. In this 
matter of birth-control detection may be extremely difficult. 
The greater the difficulty of detection, the more stringent 
must the moral reprobation and penalties consequent on 
defalcation be. If this is to be the way of survival, the 
harshest measures of intolerance and persecution are to be 
expected. Is it fanciful to suppose that the death penalty 
might be attached to a woman leaving her house? Once 
you are in the streets, it is so easy to slip in to the chemist’s 
shop. 

These are gloomy prospects. It is open to us to change 
them by the adoption of a simple expedient. Let such an 
adjustment be made that children are no longer a source of 
economic loss and disadvantage to the parents ; let there be 
endowment of motherhood on a scale sufficiently ample not 
only to cover all prospective loss but to leave a margin of 
gain to set off against the sundry troubles of motherhood 
which cannot be reduced to a precise scale of measurement. 
This adjustment could be carried out without inflicting any 
burden on the community as a whole; it would merely 
involve a more equitable distribution of the income already 
accruing. No social revolution is necessary; the scheme 
could be carried out by a system of pools, each level of 
income having its own pool; it would be complicated, 
certainly, but not beyond the wit of man to devise. If we 
cannot rise to this, if we are so heedless of the welfare of 
our grandchildren that we will not harness ourselves to the 
task, then our sin will in due course be visited upon them. 
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THE POLITICS OF ECONOMIC 
APPEASEMENT 


By HuGu GArrsKELL 


I 

N the autumn of 1936 the League of Nations Assembly 

expressed the view that “a concordant policy designed 

to re-establish a durable equilibrium between the 

economies of the various countries, to lay more solid 
foundations for the stability of economic relations and to 
promote international trade would effectively contribute to 
the consolidation of peace, the restoration of international 
order, the growth of world prosperity and the improvement 
of the standard of living of peoples.” It also urgently 
recommended “all states as an essential condition of final 
success, to organize without any delay determined and 
continuous action to ensure the application of the policy 
indicated above, to reduce excessive obstacles to international 
trade and communications, and in particular to relax and as 
soon as possible to abolish the present systems of quotas 
and exchange controls.”? 

Mote pious resolutions ! the detached observer is inclined 
to comment, remembering only too well the long record of 
unsuccessful economic conferences and the persistent unwil- 
lingness of governments to act even when international 
experts tell them what should be done. Nevertheless the 
Assembly’s declaration at that particular moment did possess 
a special significance. If the restrictions on international 
crade which had been multiplied so greatly in the previous 
six years were ever to be removed this was surely the moment 
to begin the task. The gold block currencies had at last been 
devalued, the tripartite monetary agreement gave an impression 
of stability, recovery in many parts of the world had 

1 League of Nations—World Economic Survey, 1936-37, pages 141-2. 
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proceeded far, stocks of gold had increased enormously, prices 
were beginning to rise sharply. Thus the emergencies which 
had been so often the direct cause of restrictions had 
apparently disappeared ; protective measures, once defended 
as a method of increasing employment at home now only 
served to accentuate the rise in prices. To remove them was 
coming to be regarded as a necessary method of checking 
inflationary tendencies. 

There was another reason why the desire to stimulate 
international trade seemed likely on this occasion to lead to 
mote positive action. The inability or unwillingness of the 
great powers to apply the covenant and the consequent 
failure of the League as an instrument for preventing war 
led to the belief in some quarters that the direction of League 
activity should be turned towards economic affairs. There 
existed a strong feeling that_economic appeasement” must 
accompany if not precede any kind of political settlement, 
‘and it was hoped that the League might regain its lost prestige’ 
‘by organizing economic disarmament. Collective action in 
the sphere of economic policy might prove easier to secure 
than collective resistance to political aggression. 

It was presumably in response to these general sentiments 
that in April, 1937, the British and French governments 
invited M. van Zeeland, who was then Prime Minister of 
Belgium, “to undertake an inquiry into the possibility of 
obtaining a general reduction of quotas and other obstacles 
to international trade.” M. van Zeeland approached the 
problem rather as an intermediary diplomat than as an expert 
economist. He travelled from one capital to another to try 
and discover what steps the various governments seemed 
ready to take. “I was anxious,” he writes, “to elicit some 
concrete suggestions and to collect some practical proposals 
in order to place them side by side, to compare them and 
to evolve from them the rudiments of a general solution.” 
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His report, published at the end of January, 1938, has 
been very much overshadowed by the startling events which 
have since taken place in Great Britain and Europe. For the 
moment it is too early to say whether any steps will be taken 
to carry out M. van Zeeland’s proposals or whether they 
will simply be pigeon-holed. But since the whole question 
of economic appeasement is really involved, since British 
foreign policy appears to aim at buying off the aggressor 
nations, and since the policy must surely include a discussion 
of economic as well as political concessions, it seems 
appropriate to examine the report in some detail and to con- 
sider the proposals which it contains. It will be convenient 
first merely to summarize the document and to reserve 
comment until later. 

II 

The report is divided into three sections. The first is 
introductory and deals chiefly with the issue of international 
trade versus autarky, the second discusses the obstacles to 
international trade and the measures which might be adopted 
to overcome them, the third is entitled “‘ General conditions 
necessary for Success” and in fact contains a rather 
miscellaneous collection of comments, suggestions and 
recommendations. 

Part 1: 

M. van Zeeland begins with the question “Is it a useful 
thing to develop international trade ?”” He has no hesitation 
in deciding that it is. He does not attempt an elaborate 
proof, but is content with three arguments. The protectionist 
measures adopted by nations during the recent crisis “ only 
served to precipitate it and to render it yet more grievous 
for all”: no country, however self-sufficient, was able to 
isolate itself from the effects of the crisis: autarky may be 
theoretically attainable in certain circumstances, but such a 
regime must always involve “an increase in the real cost of 
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living, that is to say a lowering of the standard of life of the 
population.” 

Part 2: 

In this section the obstacles to international trade are 
analysed. These are divided into (2) commercial and (bd) 
financial. 

(a) After some rather curious remarks on the incidence 
of tariffs—which have provoked unfavourable criticism from 
many economists—M. van Zeeland puts forward a number 
of proposals for improving the position. He suggests (1) a 
general tariff truce, (2) the gradual reduction of exceptionally 
high tariffs, (3) the suppression of all export duties, (4) the 
negotiation of bilateral commercial agreements as a method 
of tariff reduction, (5) a modification of the most-favoured- 
nation clause along lines suggested recently by Sir Arthur 
Salter, i.e., it should be suspended “ in the case of countries 
which employ inadmissible discrimination or which refuse 
to participate in a general effort aiming at the reduction of 
obstacles to international trade,” and it should be drawn in 
such a way as “not to obstruct the conclusion of group 
agreements or regional pacts so long as they are open to 
the accession of all those who are willing to accept the 
combined obligations and advantages.” 

Quotas are treated with greater severity. Industrial quotas 
should be abolished or at least replaced by tariffs. On the 
other hand, international cartels receive a blessing. “ Cartel 
agreements proceed from entirely different conceptions and 
aught to be treated according to quite different rules.” 
Quotas are even to be allowed to assist their working ! 
Agricultural quotas also are not so indefensible. They may 
be retained where the products are seasonal or perishable, 
when they aim “ not so much at a quantitative limitation as 
at an orderly regulation of imports throughout the year in 
such a way as to make competition normal.” 
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(b) “ OF all obstacles to international trade,” writes M. 
van Zeeland, “there are none more harmful and more 
formidable than those which arise either from monetary 
disturbances or from restrictions regarding the transfer of 
capital or of commercial payments.” From a political point 
of view the problems discussed in this part of the report 
are by far the most interesting and important. For it is 
precisely in respect of exchange policy and restrictions on 
payment that the significant difference—in international 
economic relations—between the totalitarian and the demo- 
cratic countries arises. 

M. van Zeeland declares that the final aim must be the 
re-establishment of the international gold standard, “ though 
on a considerably altered basis.” For the present this is not 
possible. There should be, therefore, an extension and 
adaptation of the tripartite agreemerit “to embrace all the 
countries participating in the effort of collaboration.” The 
reciprocal exchange parities are to be defined and countries 
must pledge themselves to keep any variations within certain 
limits. Although no specific states are mentioned it is 
evidently intended that the totalitarian states should be 
included in this agreement. We are told that most currencies 
are already more or less in equilibrium : “‘ On the other hand, 
there remain at present certain countries which have not yet 
reached this stage; but general agreement could be reached 
as to certain criteria which would enable us to determine 
with sufficient accuracy and in an atmosphere of fair play, 
the level of monetary equilibrium, internal and external 
factors being alike taken into account. All that is required 
is the existence of the will or the desire to arrive at a solution. 
This will, however, is of capital importance. Each country 
must, above all, rely on itself; it is for each country to take 
the necessary action and pass the necessary measures which 
will make possible its participation in international action.” 
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This passage has been quoted at length because it seems 
to be really crucial. M. van Zeeland is obviously suggesting 
that the mark should be officially devalued and the German 
exchange freed. But he places the chief responsibility for 
making such a change possible on the German government. 

The next section makes the position still clearer. After 
recommending that creditor countries should abolish 
restrictions on foreign lending, the report goes on to discuss 
exchange controls and clearing systems, both of which aught, 
in the opinion of M. van Zeeland, to be abolished. The 
first step is the consolidation of “old” frozen and blocked 
credits, the creditors being given bonds expressed in their 
own currencies. The second step is to ease the transition 
period. “ For this purpose it would be necessary to provide 
those countries which have been freed from restrictions with 
credit facilities which would remain at their disposal during 
the period of adjustment.” The method by which the credits 
are to be provided is not made entirely clear. It appears, 
however, that a common fund is to be provided by other 
states which is to be administered by the Bank of Inter- 
national Settlements. 

Part 3: 

This last section of the report is of a rather general 
character. Reference is made to the present trade recession, 
the tendency to replace private enterprise in international 
trade by direct state activity, the shortage of raw materials 
from which certain states are alleged to suffer, the colonial 
problem, etc. The most important point, and one to which 
attention has naturally been directed, concerns the necessity 
of political guarantees. “In this report,” writes M. van 
Zeeland, “I have deliberately debarred myself from touching 
on the strictly political aspects presented by a number of 
questions with which we are faced. It is, however, impossible 
to ignore the fact that we are working in their shadow. 
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There are indeed some which are so intimately bound up 
with certain of the suggestions which I have made that it is 
impossible to abstract them. Thus one can understand the 
preoccupation of those who fear to see the financial assistance, 
the credit facilities or the facilities for obtaining supplies 
which would be granted in the execution of the present 
programme of action diverted from their object to serve 
war-like ends. Guarantees would have to be provided in 
this respect, and such guarantees are necessarily political in 
character.” 

Finally, the report goes on to suggest a general pact of 
economic collaboration both to abstain from certain prac- 
tices and “to examine in a spirit of understanding and 
mutual assistance the problems and difficulties arising in 
their economic relations.” The preparation for such a pact 
should be undertaken by five powers, France, Great Britain, 
U.S.A., Germany and Italy. A bureau should then be 
established which should invite all states to give their views 
on the proposed pact. If sufficient agreement exists, the 
pact could then be drafted and a conference summoned to. 
put the finishing touches and to exchange signatures. 


Ill 

The expansion of international trade is an aim as widely 
respected and universally applauded as the maintenance of 
peace. Both are regarded by almost everybody as “‘ good ” 
things which all should strive to achieve. And of both it is 
true to say that many who pay at least lip-service to them 
as ends neither desire nor understand the means by which 
they can be secured. The lack of understanding is perhaps 
most serious in the case of international trade. It extends 
not merely to the means by which the end can be secured, 
but also to the significance of the end itself. 

For this reason it is unfortunate that M. van Zeeland did 
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not see fit to devote rather more space—even at the risk of 
being regarded as an expert instead of a diplomat—to the 
fundamental question of the merits of international trade 
and the precise difference which its expansion might make 
to the lives of ordinary men and women. The fundamental 
case for free trade rests on the assumption that it is desirable 
so to organize the economic resources of the nation as to 
produce the largest possible national income. It will, so the 
argument runs, always pay a country to export and import, 
if by so doing it acquires in the form of imports a greater 
amount of commodities than could have been made directly 
for the home market by the resources used in the export 
trade. So long as exports equal imports, then, if resources 
can produce goods of greater value in the export trades than 
in the home market industries, the national income will be 
greater if they are employed in the export trades. But this, 
it is argued, is precisely what will happen under free trade 
conditions. Resources will move into the export trades so 
long as they can earn more there than in the home market. 
Imports will increase correspondingly and the national income 
is therefore higher. A protective tariff diverts resources 
away from the export trades—which will decline—towards 
protected industries—which will expand—and on balance the 
national income is smaller. This is, of course, what M. van 
Zeeland means when he declares that autarky involves “a 
rise in the real cost of living.” 

It seems to me important that this argument should be 
understood not merely because it is, in its way, exceedingly 
strong, but also because its scope is limited. Two limitations 
are, I think, especially significant when it is applied to the 
present international situation. First the case for free trade 
is essentially a long-run case. The removal of restrictions . 
on trade will make people better off. But the effects of this 
particular step alone will only accrue after some considerable 
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time: it requires substantial adjustments in the economy, 
adjustments which, of course, will take longer the greater 
the degree of immobility and monopolistic restrictions. The 
second point is closely related to it. The removal of 
restrictions alone is not a cure for unemployment. If it is 
unaccompanied by a general expansion of monetary demand 
it will tend to be neutral in its effects. There will be more 
employment in the export trades and less employment in the 
previously protected industries. The advocates of freer trade 
no doubt assume that monetary expansion will also occur. 
But there seem to be no convincing reasons for supposing 
that it will happen automatically. Protectionists have often 
argued that it will take place when restrictions are introduced. 

Whatever may be the truth here, it is extremely important 
that we should distinguish between monetary and commercial 
policy as weapons by which the standard of living can be 
raised. For dealing with a depression situation, it is to 
monetary rather than commercial policy that we must look 
in order to reduce unemployment and raise the standard of 
living rapidly.! If a state approaching full employment is 
reached, the freeing of international trade can raise the 
standard of living still higher, but it cannot do this very 
quickly. It is not suggested for a moment that freer trade 
is not desirable. On the contrary the case for it is over- 
whelming. But it seems to me highly dangerous to lead 
people into expecting from it something which they may not 
get, and hardly less dangerous to give the impression that in 
times of depression there is no other way of increasing 
employment and output rapidly. The fact is that despite 
trade restrictions, by the summer of 1937 a state of practically 
full employment had been attained in many countries 
(including those which had imposed the worst restrictions) 


_' The term monetary must be understood in a wide sense to include, e.g. Public 
Works. Of course I do not mean to suggest that freer trade is not also desirable in 
a depression. 
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while the level of industrial activity for the world as a whole 
was more than 20 per cent above the level of 1929.! 

These considerations have, I suggest, a very definite 
bearing on the problems of international policy. Those who 
pin their faith on a policy of economic appeasement alone 
and understand by that dangerously vague term simply the 
removal of trade restrictions would do well to think out 
what consequences ate implied. They must recognize, if 
the preceding argument is correct, that in the fascist states 


| especially such a policy involves very considerable changes 


in the use of economic resources. Precisely because in these 
states the movement towards autarky has been carried so 
far, the reverse movement must require major readjustments. 
Precisely because in these states, according to their own 
official statements, the amount of unemployment is now 
negligible, the increase in production for export must take 
place at the expense of production for the home market. 
The standard of living could be raised substantially by such 
a change-over. But it could hardly be raised sufficiently or 
rapidly enough to convert automatically a hungry war-like 
populace into a satisfied and peaceful one. It is extremely 
doubtful, to say the least, whether such a conversion by such 
methods alone was possible at any time since 1933. It seems 
to me now quite out of the question. 

This brings us to the most serious weakness of the van 
Zeeland report. Throughout the report runs the assumption 
that the motives on account of which the various commercial 
and financial restrictions are now preserved are exclusively 
economic in character. This assumption is surely completely 
false. It is no doubt true enough that the greater part of 
such restrictions were originally imposed for economic 
reasons. Tariffs were raised, quotas introduced to preserve - 
this or that industry “‘ threatened with extinction,” to satisfy 


1 League of Nations, op. cit., page 75. 
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this or that vested interest, to offset an anticipated or actual 
adverse balance of payments. Similarly exchange control was 
established to defend overvalued currencies because the 
governments concerned feared the psychological effects of 
devaluation. Clearing agreements followed in practically 
every case because the creditor nations wished to make sure 
that any surplus of foreign exchange which the debtor nations 
acquired by trading with them should be used in the first 
instance to pay interest due to their nationals and in some 
cases to release short-term credits. 

But are these also the reasons why restrictions are 
maintained at the present moment? Is the problem simply 
one of retracing our footsteps in order to return to at least 
the pre-depression situation? If this were really the case, 
M. van Zeeland might have good reason to be optimistic. 
For, as he himself points out, the emergency situations in 
which so many restrictions were originally imposed have 
practically disappeared. With the general recovery and the 
higher level of prices, the case for commercial restrictions is 
greatly weakened. At the same time devaluation has taken 
place so very widely that the need for exchange control in 
order to maintain currencies at artificially high levels scarcely 
exists any longer. Where, in spite of devaluation, exchange 
control continues solely for economic reasons, it would 
require only the resumption of foreign lending and a con- 
sequent redistribution of gold stocks to demolish the 
shackles entirely. 

Moreover recent changes in the balance of payments 
between debtor and creditor nations should in any case 
speed up this development. The active balances of debtor 
countries which amounted to 422 million dollars in 1934 
rose to 1,090 in 1936. During these two years the passive 
balance of eight creditor countries increase from 1,099 to 
1,639 million dollars.1 This change must have made it easier 


1 League of Nations, op. cit., page 133. 
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for the debtor countries to meet their obligations and so 
diminished still further the need for exchange control and 
clearing agreements. 

Thus even if we agree that the powerful vested interests 
entrenched behind tariffs and quotas are not easy to dislodge 
however strong the case against them may be, even if we 
allow for the still widespread anxiety in some countries lest 
complete freedom of the exchanges would mean further 
devaluation, if these were the only obstacles, we could look 
forward with some confidence to the negotiations proposed 
by M. van Zeeland. And indeed to the extent that in certain 
countries these are the main difficulties, there is a real 
possibility that here at least trade barriers will be lowered. 

Unfortunately, however, it cannot possibly be said that 
in the case of all commodities and all countries the motives 
for maintaining restrictions are to-day even primarily 
economic. Even in those countries where democracy sur- 
vives and the economic system is still largely of a liberal 
character, the shadow of war has begun to influence com- 
mercial policy. Discussion of the agricultural problem in 
Great Britain involves more and more a consideration of the 
possible needs of the country in time of war. The question 
of obtaining oil from coal is looked upon not merely from 
the point of view of relieving unemployment in the distressed 
areas, but as a conceivable technical method of providing 
the navy with fuel. 

In the totalitarian states this tendency has been carried 
very much farther. In Germany and Italy economic policy 
is now entirely overshadowed by political considerations. 
State control over both foreign and internal trade no longer 
aims at maximising the national income. Its raison d’étre is 
to prepare the country for war. 


The most striking example is Germany.' Exchange control 


‘For an admirable account of Germany’s economic policy, written by a friendly 
critic, see Mr. Alwyn Parket’s article in Lioyds Bank Review, July, 1937. 
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was originally introduced by Dr. Bruning to protect the 
mark and prevent the export of capital. It has now become 
an essential part of the whole system by means of which 
rearmament on a colossal scale is being carried through and 
a peace-time economy transformed into a wehrwirtschaft. 
The innumerable unofficial rates of exchange, the subsidies 
to exports deprive the overvaluation of the mark of most of 
the significance which it once possessed. The real motive 
for exchange control now lies in the fact that it provides a 
convenient method by which the government can settle 
directly what shall be imported. Since foreign exchange is 
rationed and only allowed for those imports of which the 
government approves, the free choice of the consumer can 
be disregarded; the German Army is provided with guns 
while the German people go without their butter. Clearing 
agreements have also been used at least partly for political 
ends. By the now well-known method of buying in large 
quantities from the Danubian and Balkan countries and then 
compelling the vendors to purchase German goods in 
exchange, Dr. Schacht was able to expand German influence in 
Eastern and South-Eastern Europeto a very remarkable extent.! 
Furthermore the whole self-sufficiency policy expressed 
in General Goering’s four-year plan necessarily involves the 
minimizing of foreign trade relations with the outside world. 
The motive for this self-sufficiency aim is not economic in 
character. Synthetic materials are being produced in Germany 
at enormous costs not because they cannot be obtained from 
abroad, nor even because of crazy Nazi economic theory, 
but because of the fear of blockade in a future war. The 
German government knows only too well why the war 
ended in 1918. 
1 of League of Nations, op. cit., page 155, where it is also pointed out that “‘As a 
result of German demands, changes have been stimulated in the economic organization 
of these countries.” There has been a shift to raw materials production and away 


from food. More cotton, flax, hemp, linseed, soya beans, oil, iron, copper, lead and 
bauxite are especially encouraged. 
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To invite Germany therefore to abandon exchange control 
is to invite her to give up the Nazi methods of regulating 
industry and commerce, to allow the German consumer to 
decide what should be imported, to allow the German Jews 
and other “unpatriotic” persons to remove their capital 
from the country, in other words to ask her to abandon not 
merely an unfortunate economic situation, but to renounce 
the political objectives by which her commercial policy has 
been determined. It is this which is really implied when 
M. van Zeeland says that “ It is for each country to take the 
necessary action and pass the necessary measures which will 
make possible its participation in international action.” 

Regarded as a contribution to economic appeasement the 
van Zeeland report is thus a highly unrealistic document. 
It was written five years too late. In 1932 it was still possible 
merely to retrace our steps towards freer international trade. 
Political developments, which have taken place since then, 
now block the way. 

Although the likelihood that the totalitarian states will 
become liberal and individualistic economies is practically 
negligible, there will no doubt be some who would argue 
that we should nevertheless do our best to assist them. 
Even if, it may be said, there is nothing to be gained 
economically from this, we ought on political grounds to be 
ready for economic concessions. It is pertinent to inquire 
how this can be done and what exactly is implied. The 
German government seeks to increase its imports. It can 
only do this if somehow or other it acquires more foreign 
exchange. The foreign exchange can be obtained either by 
an increase in the value of German exports or by the 
granting of credits. At the present moment, however, certain 
exports from Germany are actually restricted by the measures 
of the German government, because the commodities are 


regarded as necessary for the internal needs of the country.! 
1 of Deutschland’s Wirkschaftliche Lage, 1937-38—Reichs-Kredit-Gesellschaft, pages 97, 98. 
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The removal of these restrictions by the German government 
would at once increase exports and therefore imports. 
Secondly, since as we have seen a state of full employment 
exists in Germany, exports can only be increased in volume 
by diverting resources from home production. Presumably 
the government does not wish to do either of these things, 
because to do so would interfere with its armament pro- 
gramme. When, therefore, the German ministers press for 
additional exports, one must presume that what they really 
want is higher prices for their exports, i.e., a change in the 
terms of trade in favour of Germany and against those who 
import from her. This is certainly one way by which 
Germany can obtain increased imports without any further 
sacrifices. The sacrifice is made by other people. Alter- 
natively, of course, she can obtain additional imports so long 
as additional credits are forthcoming. The foreign exchange 
thus acquired may be used either to raise the standard of 
living or to increase the import of materials for war-like 
purposes. At the present moment this is likely in either 
case to be at the expense of other countries. For in the 
absence of surplus stocks and excess capacity for producing 
foodstuffs, if the German people buy more, others will con- 
sume less; and equally with a similar situation in the 
production of armament materials, if Germany buys more, 
other countries obtain less. It is important that we should 
at least realize exactly what economic concessions of this 
kind are going to cost. 

This raises the fundamental difficulty referred to in the 
last part of the van Zeeland report. What guarantee can we 
obtain that additional credits or other concessions to Germany 
will not be used merely to increase imports of materials for 
war? An economic solution to this problem hardly seems 
possible. Even if some agreement relating to the character 
of German imports could be reached by which only additional 
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foodstuffs would be imported, there would be nothing to 
prevent the German government from reducing the output 
of consumption goods in Germany itself and using the 
resources set free to manufacture armaments. M. van Zeeland 
seems to recognize this in saying that the guarantee must be 
political in character. But what guarantees short of a dis- 
armament agreement with international supervision enforced 
by the threat of sanctions can possibly be imagined ? 

It seems then that the attempt to proceed by way of 
economic appeasement only brings us back once again to the 
essentially political character of the present international 
problem. The van Zeeland proposals as they stand are not 
compatible with the present economic system of the fascist 
states, while a modified version of them which consisted in 
making concessions to those states for political reasons is 
hardly to be contemplated without a fundamental change in 
their foreign policy and their general attitude to international 
security. 

There remains finally one further point to be considered. 
If, as seems practically certain, the present negotiations fail 
to introduce any diminutions in the restrictions which hamper 
trade between the totalitarian states and the rest of the world, 
there is still much to be said for proceeding with the van 
Zeeland proposals on a less universal scale. There is no reason 
why the measures which he puts forward should not be 
carried out jointly by the democratic and free countries. 
Although, as has been suggested, it would be a mistake to 
imagine that commercial policy alone can raise the standard 
of living in those countries rapidly in the short period, it is 
extremely desirable from the long-period point of view. 
Moreover, if it were combined with monetary and exchange 
policy to combat the present recession, the results would be 
not only economically highly advantageous, but politically 
highly impressive. While it is no doubt true that during the 
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last five years the influence of the democratic powers has 
declined primarily because of their weak international policy, 
the influence of the fascist powers—particularly Germany— 
has grown in many parts of the world for economic as well 
as political reasons. The clearing agreements made by Dr. 
Schacht with the Balkan states have already been mentioned. 
But it is worth noting that in 1936 the advantages which 
Germany thus obtained were somewhat diminished because 
these states were able to find a more profitable market in 
the free-exchange countries.1 One of the most disastrous 
developments in recent international history is the growing 
disillusionment of the smaller powers about the League and 
their steady drift first towards neutrality and then towards 
the fascist orbit. This tendency could certainly be reversed 
if the democratic powers would offer them better markets 
and assistance with their financial and exchange difficulties. 
The van Zeeland report certainly does not exclude such a 
possibility. It is important that it should be brought into 
the foreground and advertised as the most constructive and 
realistic idea hidden away in that excessively diplomatic 
document.? 
1 League of Nations, op. cit., page 156. 


? Two further points should be added : 


(a) The smaller powers should at least not be prevented from introducing 
freer trade with one another as they have been on some occasions— 
ef the attitude of the British Government to the Ouchy Agreement between 
Belgium, Luxembourg and Holland. 

() In some democratic countries where the export of capital has been and still 
is used as a weapon to bring down popularly elected governments, complete 
freedom of the exchanges is not possible or desirable. Activity of this kind 
could be practically stopped, however, if France, Great Britain and U.S.A. 
agreed to mutual disclosure of the ownership of their foreign liabilities. 
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By Ivor THomas 


FTER a stormy voyage the Coal Bill now leaves 

the Commons for what, it is fair to predict, will 

be an even more perilous journey through the 

Lords. Controversy, following the order of the 
Bill, settled firstly on the unification, a/as nationalization, of 
coal royalties ; secondly on the compulsory amalgamation of 
coal mines; and thirdly on the rights of consumers. The 
rage of battle round these topics should not, however, divert 
attention from the absence of controversy on another 
subject—for this is as remarkable as anything in the recent 
‘ proceedings in Parliament. 

Part III of the Bill, in a single clause (No. 43) proposes 
to extend until December 31st, 1942, the operation of Part I 
of the Coal Mines Act, 1930. This is the statutory authority 
for the coal marketing schemes, under which minimum 
prices and maximum outputs are fixed in each district ; and 
more recently central selling schemes in each district have 
been set up on this statutory basis. When brought in by 
the Labour Government, this part was savagely attacked by 
the mineowners outside Parliament and by the Conservative 
Party inside. The continuing clause of the new Bill, how- 
ever, roused virtually no opposition. It is true that an 
amendment was moved limiting the extension to December 
31St, 1939, but this was to allow a discussion of consumers’ 
gtievances and was not pressed to a division; and the only 
member who expressed any opposition in principle to the 
marketing and selling schemes was Mr. H. G. Williams. 

“I do not believe in selling schemes (he said) for 
precisely those reasons which were so well stated in 1930 
by many hon. and right hon. gentlemen who now sit on the 
Treasury Bench. I have seen nothing in the meantime to 
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justify a change in the views which were stated with such 
force and eloquence by several eminent persons, including 
the then Leader of the Opposition, now Lord Baldwin.” 
(Official Report, Commons, Feb. 7th, 1938, col. 700.) 

It is no exaggeration to say that the mineowners are now 
enamoured of the marketing arrangements which they so 
bitterly opposed in 1930. They realize that the effect of 
Part 1 of the Coal Mines Act, 1930, is to give them a 
monopoly in the production and sale of an indispensable 
raw material. They did not realize this in 1930, partly 
through an inherent conservatism and short-mindedness, 
partly because the arrangements were introduced by a Labour 
Government and were thought to have a Socialist catch 
somewhere. There were a few critics at the time—Mr. 
G. D. H. Cole among them—who saw that the marketing 
schemes really created a producers’ monopoly. The effect 
of such a monopoly was obscured in the years immediately 
following 1930 because prices were generally falling. The 
net effect was to stabilize coal prices, and therefore wages, 
at a time when there was a cclamitous fall in the prices of 
many commodities. Some such system was absolutely 
necessary at the time to prevent the bottom dropping out 
of the industry. The colliery owners ought to be grateful 
to the Labour Government for saving them in spite of 
themselves. 

In the past two years, when the demand for coal has 
outstripped the immediately available supply, the inherent 
defects in the coal marketing schemes have become manifest. 
The colliery owners have used their powers of central 
(é.e. monopoly) selling to put up prices sharply, and are 
demanding still higher prices for forward contracts. It is 
generally agreed, even by consumers, that the price of coal 
was too low from 1930 to 1935, but there is also wide 
agreement (except among mineowners) that the prices now 
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being asked are excessive, and are bound to recoil on the 
industry in the shape of smaller demand and recourse to 
alternative fuels. It is fair, however, to say that the advance 
in the pithead price is only a fraction of the total increase 
asked of the ultimate consumer. The middlemen have not 
only passed on the rise in the pithead price, but slapped on 
a stiff increase on their own account. The facts were frankly 
stated in the House by Mr. James Griffiths : 

“The sentiment of the country for the miners has been 
grossly exploited by the merchants, who have pushed up 
the prices substantially, giving as the reason the increase of 
miners’ wages, whereas the increase has born no relation to 
wages.” (Oficial Report, Commons, Feb. 7th, 1938, col. 789.) 

The grievance is most acute in the case of the 40,000,000 
tons of household coal used annually in this country. 
Unfortunately householders, being unorganized, can do no 
more than grumble. Their grievances scarcely found 
expression in the Commons debates—though there was this 
difficulty that any discussion of what happened between the 
pithead and the consumer was promptly ruled out of order. 
The gas and electricity industries, by contrast, were noisily 
articulate. Their contentions were destroyed by a colliery 
owner, Mr. Peake, who showed that the Gas Light and 
Coke Company had been obliged to pay 1s. 6d. a ton more 
for their coal, but had charged 5s. a ton more for their coke, 
and so had pocketed an extra {100,000 as a result of the 
recovery in the coal and coke trade. As the prices of gas, 
coke and electricity have been put up over a wide area of 
the country, it is the householder who pays in the last 
resort, and he is already suffering in respect of household 
coal. 

Outside Parliament, a determined attack on the coal- 
marketing schemes was made by a section of shipowners, 
who asked that coal for bunkers or export should be 
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exempted from the quota system. It would be impossible 
to “‘ waive the rules ” in the case of so important a class of 
coal without impairing the whole structure of the schemes 
and throwing the industry back into anarchy. Nor are there 
any valid reasons for the exemption, which is dictated mainly 
by the shipowners’ desire to get coal at cut prices. As it 
happened, an amendment on these lines by Mr. Ernest Evans 
was ruled out of order as being outside the scope of the Bill. 

The Government themselves have some apprehension 
about the position of consumers in relation to the selling 
schemes, and have endeavoured to quiet their consciences 
by changes in the rules governing committees of investigation. 
These committees were set up under Section 5 of the Coal 
Mines Act, 1930, to investigate complaints into the operation 
of marketing schemes. Each district committee consists of 
two persons to represent coal consumers, one to represent 
mineowners and one to represent mineworkers, with a neutral 
chairman. As the power of the committees is limited to 
investigation and report, hardly any use has been made of 
them. Despite the provision for representation of consumers, 
they have provided no protection because the consumers’ 
representatives have clashing interests. It is, for example, 
in the interest of a public utility representative on a com- 
mittee to see that the price of household coal is kept high, 
as this means a better market for gas or electricity. 

The Government’s amendments, as submitted to the 
Commons, consisted mainly in requiring that the chairmen of 
the committees should be lawyers, whose vote should be final 
in case of disagreement, and in constituting a Central Appeal 
Tribunal. The limitation of the chairmen to lawyers gives 
statutory effect to what has for some time been the practice. 
It seems to me unfortunate, but more important was the 
innovation that the, chairman should give the committee’s 
decision in case of disagreement. This does not mean simply 
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that he might give a casting vote when the remaining members 
of the committee were evenly divided ; even though all four 
colleagues were opposed to him, his word would go out as 
the committee’s decision. Knowledge that the chairman was 
bound to have the last word could not fail to stifle discussion 
in the committees. 

In any case, the new procedure will give consumers no 
more adequate protection than the old. One reason was 
bluntly expressed by Mr. A. Reed : 

“The only matter the committee of investigation can 
look at is the first transaction in coal from the colliery : 
I understand that that is the only matter which can go to 
the appeal tribunal. We also know quite well that in many 
districts in this country no coal can be purchased from a 
colliery company by anybody except its agents or its 
associated companies, and therefore in actual fact this 
enormous concession which was supposed to be given in 
the Eighth Schedule is worth absolutely nothing.” (Official 
Report, Commons, Feb. 14th, 1938, cols. 1608-9.) 

Apart from this question, so long as the committees can 
do nothing beyond investigating, they cannot give satis- 
faction to the consumers. This is a problem that arises in 
every one of the commodity marketing schemes, and has 
been particularly acute in the case of milk since the report 
of the Milk Commission. To my mind, the bestowal on the 
producers of coal of power to fix prices and regulate output 
was defensible in 1930 because there was no other way of 
getting the marketing schemes through Parliament. But, as 
a general rule, producers should not be given powers under 
marketing schemes to fix the price of their own product, 
and in the case of coal it seems clear that those powers are 
now being abused. If the industry is to remain in private 
hands, the schemes should be amended, either by requiring 
the district committees to be impartial bodies, or by giving 
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consumers equal representation on them with mineowners 
and mineworkers (whose interests in the matter of price 
hang together under the profit-sharing agreements). 

The protection of consumers is only one of several 
divergent subjects dealt with in the Bill. The main object 
of the measure is to fulfil the Government’s election pledge 
that coal royalties would be “ unified.” ‘This is a momentous 
transaction, but as it is about a score of years overdue public 
opinion has not been unduly excited. The seed sown in the 
public mind by the Sankey Commission in 1919 is at last 
bearing fruit. 

“Unification ” of royalties means, of course, nationaliza- 
tion, but a predominantly Conservative Government could 
not use that word. They have tried to justify their term on 
the ground that any benefit from the change will accrue to 
the industry and not to the Exchequer, but that is a 
distinction unknown to the dictionaries. “ Nationalization 
of royalties” is not, however, the happiest term for what 
is to be brought about. The “ nationalization of coal” 
expresses the facts most simply and truly. Under this Bill 
“ property in all unworked coal and mines of coal and in 
certain associated minerals ” will be vested in a body of five 
commissioners, called the Coal Commission, appointed by 
the Board of Trade. 

A few Tories, such as Sir George Courthope and Mr. 
Michael Beaumont, who have always resisted nationalization 
as a matter of principle and refuse to allow the wool of “ unifi- 
cation ” to be pulled over their eyes, spoke strongly against 
this proposal. The Labour Opposition fulfilled its constitu- 
tional duty of opposing, taking its stand on the sum to be paid 
in compensation. But it was difficult not to feel that the fight 
was a sham one. The proposals for State acquisition of the 
coal measures passed through the Commons with little 
opposition and no substantial change. 
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Of the many questions that might be raised about this 
transaction only two can be raised here: (1) Is the method 
of compensation the most suitable? (2) Is the purchase 
price fair ? 

(1) The three or four thousand persons who now own 
the coal seams are to be compensated in cash payable on the 
basis of the value of their property at January 1st, 1939. In 
an impressive speech Mr. Clement Davies argued that com- 
pensation should be given in the form of shares, so that the 
coal owners would have to bear some risk. 

“My suggestion, which is the suggestion I have made 
all along since 1930, is that the owners of the coal should 
not be placed in a better position than those who are actually 
working the coal, that once an amalgamated company has 
been formed and has been given the area which it is to work 
we should turn to the owner of the coal and say: ‘ You also 
will become a party to that company, and in return for the 
coal and the land which you are handing over you will get 
shares in the amalgamated company, no more and no less.’ ” 
(Oficial Report, Commons, Nov. 22nd, 1937, col. 937.) 

The temptation to make the coal owners—who, as Mr. 
Greenwood pointed out, “toil not, neither spin ”—share 
the risk is strong, but there are big objections. The coal 
owners would have to be given shares bearing a fixed 
interest or ordinary shares. The amount of fixed-interest 
bearing capital or loans is one of the industry’s major 
difficulties at the present time, and should not be multiplied. 
If the coal owners were compensated in ordinary shares, 
they could not be denied a share in the control of the 
industry. The biggest single owner is the Ecclesiastical 
Commission (though its royalty charges are well below the 
average). Most people, inside and outside the Church, 
would not desire to see Ecclesia Anglicana financially interested 
in the colliery industry and represented at board meetings. 
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The other big royalty owners are peers who, to put the 
matter mildly, would be no great asset on colliery boards. 
My own feeling is that the House of Commons is quite right 
in desiring to pay the coal owners off once and for all. 

(2) There is more controversy over the amount to be 
paid in compensation. As a result of the award of the 
Greene Tribunal, a total sum of £66,450,000 is to be paid 
for all property in coal and mines of coal. In addition, a 
sum as yet unknown is to be paid for associated minerals 
(ganister, fireclay, etc.) which are worked together with the 
coal. I do not myself anticipate any “ hankey-pankey ” 
about this additional sum—fears have been expressed that it 
might be used to swell the compensation to a much more 
generous figure—but it was foolish not to have included 
the associated minerals in the reference to the Greene 
Tribunal so that Parliament might know the total sum to 
which it was being committed. 

Taking the coal alone, I think that £66,450,000 is a fair 
purchase price—fair both to the present owners and to the 
State. It was reached on the basis of fifteen years’ purchase 
of the net annual income of £4,430,000, which was agreed 
to be the net receipts of royalty owners in the years 1928-34 
after payment of mineral agents, Mineral Rights Duty and 
the levy for pithead baths. In view of the composition of 
the Greene Tribunal, there is no reason to doubt that fifteen 
years’ purchase is the market value of coal royalties ; a check 
is afforded by the fact that it was the basis of compensation 
suggested by the mineowner members of the Sankey Com- 
mission (Second Stage Report, p. 45) and appears to have been 
the basis of a calculation made for the Samuel Commission 
(Report, pp. 80-81) by the Government’s chief valuer. 

Some Labour members would have asked for no com- 
pensation at all if the Party had not officially decided in 
favour of compensation on a fair basis for all property 
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acquired by the State. It may well be that the Elizabethan 
judges made a mistake in deciding that coal belongs to the 
surface landowner.!. But on the basis of this decision 
property in coal has often changed hands for consideration 
in cash, and cannot now be treated differently from other 
forms of property. Mineral Rights Duty has long been 
charged on property in coal, and, as was pointed out in 
debate, you cannot charge a man Mineral Rights Duty and 
then tell him he has no mineral rights. 

The terms of compensation have been criticized from 
the Labour benches because property in coal, etc., is not to 
be vested in the Commission until July 1st, 1942. It is 
argued that the royalty owners will get, not merely 
£66,450,000, but an extra four years’ royalties, making a 
total compensation of about £84,000,000. This is a good 
debating point, but it may be doubted whether there is much 
substance in it. There is a lot of difference between having 
an extra {17,720,000 cash down and having it in four annual 
instalments of £4,430,000. The royalty owners will certainly 
be much better off than if they were expropriated as from 
July 1st, 1938. But they will suffer, after July 1st, 1942, a 
big cut in their income—unless they can invest their cash at 
specially advantageous terms—and a little breathing-space to 
adjust their outlook should not be grudged them. Land 
tenure is so complicated, and the transaction is so immense, 
that four years may not prove an unduly long period in 
which to complete it. 

Some speakers have descanted on the benefits lost to the 
State by not carrying out nationalization when suggested by 


1It is tempting to say that even if the Elizabethan judges were right in law, 
Parliament would have done well in the interests of the nation, to have reversed their 
judgment. Mr. Peake, however, declared in the Commons on November 23rd that 
the amazing increase in British coal production in the 130 years following the 
accession of Elizabeth could not have been achieved if the man residing in the place 
where coal was found had not a direct interest in its development. He may be right. 
But even if the private ownership of coal served a useful purpose for 130 years, it 
has long since been out of date. 
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the Sankey Commission in 1919. It is natural to think so, 
but in fact this is a case where waiting has paid. If 
nationalization had been effected in 1919, there would 
probably have been no benefit to the industry for half a 
century. As a result of the present transaction, the Coal 
Commission should find itself in pocket, after 1942, to the 
tune of over £1,000,000 a year. This is a result of the fall 
of about 1} per cent. in the rate at which money can be 
borrowed with a Treasury guarantee. If we allow 44 per 
cent. on the loan of £66,450,000 to cover interest and 
redemption, this will take just under £3,000,000. But the 
Commission will continue to receive (at least for some years) 
a net income of £4,430,000. The surplus will go, in the 
first place, to building up a reserve fund and afterwards will 
be used to reduce the more onerous wayleaves and royalties. 

Whether this is the best use is an interesting point that 
must be dropped in order to say a few words about the 
other big proposal in the Bill—the compulsory amalgamation 
of coal undertakings. There is a long and stormy history 
behind this part of the Bill. The broad case for the com- 
pulsory amalgamation of coal undertakings is that the 
mineowners have received certain benefits from Parliament 
in the powers to fix prices and regulate output. In return, 
Parliament is entitled to expect the industry to be efficient, 
and it is beyond dispute that there are at present too many 
operating units for efficiency. 

Proposals for the compulsory amalgamation of coal 
undertakings were first inserted in the Labour Government’s 
Act of 1930, at the instance of the Liberals, but the Lords 
inserted certain conditions which have made it impossible 
to enforce a single case in the courts. When this became 
manifest, the “‘ National ” Government introduced in 1936 a 
Bill which would, it appears, have made compulsory amal- 
gamation practicable. The mineowners, resolved to remain 
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“ master in their own house ” while accepting all the benefits 
of Government intervention, worked up a great agitation 
and the Bill was dropped. 

The amalgamation clauses of the present measure took 
the place of the 1936 Bill. The essence of the proposals 
was that the Board of Trade should make a draft order to 
the effect that in a particular district there was need for a 
reduction of undertakings. The draft order was to lie before 
Parliament, and if neither House resolved against it the Coal 
Commission was to prepare a detailed scheme of amal- 
gamation. This could be brought before the Railway and 
Coal Commission, which could reject the scheme, confirm 
it, or make modifications; but its power to make modi- 
fications was limited to such as it considered “ necessary 
for enabling the amalgamation or absorption affected by 
the scheme to be carried out upon terms and conditions 
that are fair and equitable to all persons affected by 
the scheme, and are calculated to avoid financial injury 
to any of the constituent companies and to enable the 
undertaking of the transferee company to be efficiently 
carried on.” The court, under these proposals, had no 
longer to be legally satisfied that an amalgamation scheme 
would (1) be in the national interest, and (2) would result in 
lowering the cost of production or disposal of coal. 

Dubious as is the value of these changes in ensuring 
amalgamations, the mineowners raised a great outcry against 
them. Three-column advertisements were taken in all the 
national newspapers and elaborate luncheons were arranged. 
In the Commons, Sir Geoffrey Ellis proposed on February 3rd 
an elaborate new procedure. It was covered with ridicule 
in a brilliant speech by Sir Stafford Cripps, who showed 
that a period of four years would be occupied “ in getting 
through the twenty-seven stages so carefully elaborated in 
order to safeguard the mineowners’ interests.” 
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This particular proposal was killed by Sir Stafford Cripps’s 
wit. But the mineowners have achieved part, though not 
the whole, of their object. The President of the Board of 
Trade agreed to give Parliament a more active part in the 
procedure by requiring the Board of Trade’s draft order to 
be considered by a Select Committee of each House or a 
Joint Committee of both Houses. 

It is impossible to say what will be the practical effect of 
this retreat. In Select Committee, the mineowners will be 
able to use all their skill in obstruction to defeat proposals 
for amalgamation. In all probability, the proposals for 
compulsory amalgamation in this Bill will become a dead 
letter. 

The repeated surrender of the Government to the mine- 
owners is a constitutional scandal. Such happenings are 
bound to make many people, not normally regarded as 
Socialists, discontented with the present hotch-potch system 
in the coal industry. Sir Arthur Salter expressed a widely-held 
opinion when he said : 

“An essential requirement of the new kind of order that 
we are building up is that any Government in power, and 
Parliament which supports and criticizes that Government, 
should really be able to govern. A Government which does 
give these powers and attempts to impose its supervision 
should really be a Government that represents the public as 
a whole, and is not captured successively by each industry 
which is the subject of the particular Bill before Parliament. 
I would much prefer an attempt to get a mixed system of 
this kind, if it can be done successfully, but if I had to choose 
between the kind of bastard Socialism which one sees growing 
up in one Bill after another—we have had a long succession 
of Bills in which the same principle arises—and true Socialism, 
I should prefer the true Socialism.” (Offcial Report, Com- 
mons, Feb. 3rd, 1938, col. 523.) 
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RUMANIA 
By S. Grant Durr 


O Western eyes, the events in Rumania appear 

nothing more nor less than the suicide of parlia- 

mentary democracy. According to Rumanian 

statistics more than four million people voted for 

the virtual abrogation of the democratic regime and willingly 
accepted the rule of a royal dictatorship. If we are to 
understand the present situation or guess at the outcome, we 
must first examine the circumstances in which it came about. 
In June, 1930, after nearly five years of exile, Prince Carol 
returned to Rumania, was proclaimed King and took the 
oath to the Rumanian constitution. Though the bill was 
passed by 485 to 1, there was still disagreement on the réle 
which the new King should play. This led to a rift in the 
Liberal party and to the formation of a new Liberal party by 
George Bratianu. This was only the beginning of the 
fragmentation of parties; from then on the movement 
gathered acceleration. The politicians of Rumania, tempted 
by power and supported by the King in their revolt against 
party discipline and personal loyalty, multiplied the number 
of parties and brought the parliamentary system into disrepute 
and ineptitude. Political agitation grew out of all proportion 
to the discontents of the people and the riches of the country 
were dissipated by the acknowledged right of each successive 
Government to appoint its own administration and enrich 
its own supporters. As early as 1932 the need for constitu- 
tional reform was recognised. In 1935, Tartarescu himself 
proposed that steps should be taken, but he was dissuaded 
by those who feared an interruption of the economic boom. 
It is now known that even in 1936 the matter was raised 
between Vaid Voevod and the King, but all were agreed— 
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for different reasons—that a more opportune moment should 
be found. 

Matters were precipitated by the General Election of 
December, 1937. In November the Liberal four-years’ term 
of office came to anend. The King, disregarding the advice 
of C. C. Bratianu, the leader of the Liberal party, who advised 
the choice of an unconditional National Peasant Government, 
offered the premiership to Michalache on terms which he 
knew would be refused. Tartarescu, against the wish of his 
party, consented to reassume office and conduct the elections. 
For the first time in history, the Government entrusted by 
the King with the making of elections was rejected by the 
electorate. There were a number of reasons for this. In 
the first place, the elections were more or less fairly conducted, 
largely owing to the curious alignment between Maniu, 
George Bratianu and Codreanu, the aim of which was 
to protect the voter against the violence, corruption and 
falsification usual to the Government of the day. Secondly, 
Tartarescu overestimated his own popularity, not only in 
the country as a whole, but in his own party. The old 
Liberals were restive under his premiership and impatient 
with his real office of private secretary to the King. Many 
of them were of the opinion that a period of opposition was 
necessary if the party was to be renewed and strengthened. 
“Le parti s’est usé”” was the expression they used. Finally 
the country as a whole was restive and the revolt against 
“ politicianism,” which later enabled the King to tear up 
the constitution, acted during the elections in favour of the 
[ron Guard. Of all the political parties, the All For The 
Fatherland party was the only one to increase its vote. In 
1932 it had 70,000 votes, or less than 23% of the electorate. 
In 1937, it had 430,000, or over 16%. These results startled 
the entire country, and a new and important element was 
added to the situation—widespread fear of the Iron Guard. 
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In these circumstances Goga was appointed Prime 
Minister by the King. The King alone knows the motives 
which induced him to make this extraordinary choice. The 
fact remains that the outcome of 45 days of Goga-Cuza was 
that the country, 7 Prime Ministers, the army and the civil 
service accepted with apparent relief the proclamation of 
a Royal dictatorship. This situation would never have been 
created if Maniu and the National Peasants, the second 
strongest, if not the strongest, party in the country, had 
formed a Government either before or after the elections. 
The fact remains that the Liberal party, whatever the acquies- 
cence of Tartarescu, would never have allowed a move which 
deprived their party of the very basis of its existence without 
serious cause. The serious cause was the internal disorder 
and the external danger which the Goga Government 
produced. 

After four days of Goga-Cuza, the economic situation 
of Rumania was serious; after 45 days it was 
catastrophic. The attack on the Jews led to a breakdown 
of the economic system apparent in every branch. The 
small Jewish middleman no longer bought produce from 
the peasants. The shopkeeper laid in no new stores. The 
takings of the largest department store in Bucharest fell by 
more than 20%. The cafés, the night clubs, the cinemas 
and theatres of Bucharest emptied. Contracts were cancelled, 
no new ones were made. Rumanian industrial shares fell 
by 25%. The orders received in January, 1938, by the 
leading iron and steel group fell to 28% of the preceding 
year. The orders for the biggest Rumanian textile factory 
were 25 million lei in January, 1937, in January, 1938, they 
were 600,000. There was a run on the banks, a disastrous 
flight of capital, and a colossal fall in public revenue. 

At the same time private and police anti-semitism had 
reached such a pitch that neither private property nor personal 
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safety were secure. Cafés with Jewish waiters were wrecked 
in the very centre of Bucharest. In the outlying provinces 
the prefects themselves, above all those appointed by Cuza, 
joined in the general looting of Jews till even Christians 
began to tremble for their property. Added to this was the 
murderous electoral campaign. Political passion reached 
such a pitch that on more than one occasion the police fired. 
It was more and more apparent that the main result of the 
election would be a further strengthening of the Iron Guard. 
It was everywhere rumoured that the Communist Party had 
been given orders to join Codreanu and that communist 
measures were being openly advocated. This premature 
threat to property, which in Germany and Italy only succeeded 
the coming of the fascists to power, led in Rumania to a 
closing of the middle class ranks against Codreanu, though 
not to the rejection of the dictatorial idea. The conviction 
was gaining ground that the only alternatives were a 
dictatorship of the King or a dictatorship of Codreanu. 
Early in February, matters came to a head. Conversations 
were proceeding between the Liberals and Peasants and it 
seemed as if the two strongest parties would force a third 
alternative on the King. Maniu, however, remained adamant 
in his opposition to the Liberals. On sth February C. C. 
Bratianu was received by the King and presented to him a 
memorandum which revealed the country to be on the verge 
of civil war and which demanded the suspension of the 
constitution. (This however is contested by Liberal leaders, 
who say that he merely proposed a return to the status quo 
before the December elections.) Three days later, Maniu 
also sent a memorandum to the King describing in detail 
the disorders in the country. The King summoned Calinescu, 
the Minister of the Interior, and asked for a report on the 
situation. On February 9th, Calinescu reported to the King 
that matters were exceedingly serious, that Goga could not 
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hope to win the elections and that he himself could no longer 
be responsible for the maintenance of public order. 

At the same time the foreign political situation had taken 
a serious turn. On the 7th February, Budenko, the Russian 
chargé d’affaires, disappeared. On the gth, the French 
Minister called on Goga and is said to have warned him 
against any further infraction of the Minorities Treaty, and 
to have accused the Rumanian Government of having sent 
a secret delegation to Germany to negotiate a treaty of 
friendship with the German Government and an armaments 
agreement with Krupp. At 8 o’clock in the evening the 
British Minister was said to have visited the King. On the 
1oth February three notes were sent by the Russian Govern- 
ment. Inter alia it demanded that within 24 hours French 
and Czech police should be asked to collaborate with the 
Rumanian authorities in the search for Budenko. 

That afternoon the King started conversations with the 
former Prime Ministers. At his audience with Maniu, Maniu 
denied the necessity for “heroic measures,” and declared 
that he could re-establish order and hold and win elections 
within two months. He refused to take office in a Govern- 
ment of National Union formed to declare a Royal dictator- 
ship. The other Prime Ministers accepted. The National 
Peasant Party abstained as a whole. The Liberal Party issued 
a manifesto which, though not being in principle opposed 
to the Government, stated that the Liberal members “‘ who 
form part of it do so in their capacity as former councillors 
of the throne and not as representatives of the Liberal Party.” 
Martial law was declared and the commandants of garrisons 
were appointed prefects all over the country. Both in the 
Royal Proclamation and in the Government declaration it 
was declared that constitutional reform would be undertaken 
immediately. Tartarescu gave his word to Bratianu that he 
would take no decision without first consulting the party. 
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C. C. Bratianu, who was ill, left for Pistyan, leaving George 
Bratianu in charge. Before he left he had several conversa- 
tions with the peasant leaders, but no decision was reached. 
The main body of the Liberal party first saw the new con- 
stitution in the press on the Tuesday (22nd), and read that 
a plebiscite was to be held on it two days later. George 
Bratianu telephoned with C. C. Bratianu and asked to be 
authorised to expel from the party the Liberal Ministers in 
the Government. Authorisation was refused. George 
Bratianu circularised a letter to party organisations advising 
abstention from the plebiscite. Tartarescu, in his capacity 
as Secretary-General of the Party, cancelled the letter and 
himself telegraphed certain organisations instructing them 
to vote. 

On the Thursday the plebiscite was held. Voting was 
obligatory and public. Those who failed to vote were fined 
heavily. Those who voted against did so in the presence of 
the military authorities and were asked to sign on a separate 
list. The constitution was first published in the press on 
Tuesday, which means that voters in outlying districts had 
not even seen the constitution for which they voted. Those 
who saw it dimly comprehended its significance. A journalist 
who published a comparison between the old and new 
constitution was arrested. No word was allowed to be 
printed of the Liberal or Peasant Party’s decision to abstain. 
Those who transmitted this by word of mouth were arrested. 
By an order of February 16th from the Minister of the Interior 
to the Prefects, it was decreed: “‘ You will ban all meetings 
or manifestations which might awaken political agitation . . . 
You will totally forbid the diffusion of all manifestos or any 
other propaganda.” Thus the new Constitution was passed. 

Even had it been more liberal than that of 1923, the manner 
of imposing it savoured more of a coup d’état than of free 
acceptance. Unfortunately even the constitution itself is 
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retrograde. It raises the Royal prerogative to the point of 
despotism. The King has the right to declare war and to 
conclude peace. He alone has the right to suggest the reform 
of the constitution. He may initiate and veto all legislation 
at his own discretion. Ministers are responsible to him 
alone and independent of Parliament. The regular five 
month sessions of Parliament are abolished. Parliament 
need meet only once a year and its session may be.as formal 
as that of the Reichstag. The electoral law will be changed 
and it is proposed that Parliament shall be elected on a 
corporate basis. All those between the ages of 21 and 30 
have been disfranchised—willingly it must be presumed from 
the plebiscite. 

For a period of six months the irremovability of judges 
has been suspended. Popular jury has been suppressed. 
The death penalty has been introduced and a more severe 
control placed over all political activity. Article 7 declares : 
“No Rumanian is allowed to advocate, either orally or in 
writing, a change in the form of Government of the state, 
the division or disposal of somebody else’s property, exemp- 
tion from taxation or the class struggle.” The King presides 
over all cabinet meetings and supervises the work of all 
departments. 

The unhealthy calm which reigns in the country must 
not be taken for acquiescence. “Il ne faut pas confondre 
’enthousiasme pour ce qui n’existe plus avec ce qui existera 
demain.” For the moment there is genuine relief in the 
country that Goga has gone, that party politics have been 
suspended, and there is a general disposition to wait and see 
if the King really can create the new order of things which 
he has promised. But can he ? 

He proposes to make a socially and economically backward 
and unorganised country into a corporate state. He proposes 
to reform the administration and put it on a basis of ‘ pitiless 
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morality.’ He proposes to destroy the Iron Guard by taking 
over its programme and capturing its spirit. In place of the 
Legionaries he means to put the Straja Tsarii, a youth 
movement @ /a Boy Scouts, obligatory between the ages of 
7 and 18. Its purpose is to create a new spirit—a spirit of 
discipline, of patriotism and loyalty to the King, a spirit of 
social service and political obedience. It is one thing to have 
nationalist mysticism forced upon you as part of the school 
curriculum, another to assume it dangerously at the risk of 
persecution. 

King Carol is trying to counterbalance the appeal of the 
[ron Guard and impose a new order on Rumania by means 
of a cabinet of discredited ex-Prime Ministers, whose total 
age, it is pointed out, amounts to more than 2,000 years. 
Moreover, he is toying dangerously with the ideas which led 
to Goga’s collapse. In his Royal Proclamation he declared : 

“The new declaration resolutely proclaims the 
primacy of the Rumanian nation which, by its faith and 
by its sacrifices, created our national state.” 

The Government in its manifesto spoke of 

“the encouragement of the national idea which 
shall dominate every branch of public life ... the 
reparation of historic injustices suffered in all fields by 


the dominant Rumanian element . . . the re-examination 
of the right to Rumanian citizenship granted after the 
war.” 


It must be remembered that 26% of the population of 
Rumania is “ foreign,” that is, consists either of Jews or of 
national minorities and that this 26% plays a leading part 
in economic and cultural life. It must also be remembered 
that the great majority of Jews, even those who had lived 
for centuries on Rumanian territory, were first granted 
Rumanian citizenship after the war. Before the war Rumanian 
citizenship could be acquired by Jews only by a special Act 
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of Parliament. It was only after the decree laws passed on 
29th December, 1918, and May and August, 1919, and 
ratified by the constitution of 1923, that Jews became 
Rumanian citizens. 

In the new Rumania of King Carol, anti-semitism is far 
from being at an end, as is proved by the following declaration 
of March 3rd of the Ilfov (Bucharest) Law Court : 

“* All barristers, members of the Court of Ilfov are 
required to take the oath to the constitution within a 
period of seven days. Those who have not taken the 
oath within the prescribed period will be struck off the 
list... . No Jewish lawyer inscribed on the Court 
register after 1st December, 1918, may take the oath 
until he has established his right to citizenship in 
accordance with the decree of 22nd January, 1938.” 

Anti-semitism resulted once in the breakdown of the economic 
system of Rumania, lack of confidence in the present Govern- 
ment will have the same effect. A period of economic and 
political instability must therefore be expected in Rumania. 
Opposition, stunned by the suddenness of the coups d’état 
of February, and deflected from its usual method of expression 
by a heavy censorship, will soon become active once more. 
Henceforward the King must expect all opposition to be 
directed against him, since he alone is responsible for acts 
of state. To-day there is little republicanism in Rumania, 
but neither is there popular enthusiasm for the monarchy. 
On the night of the plebiscite a military torchlight parade 
filed past the Royal palace and the King watched from the 
balcony. The crowd assembled was smaller than that which 
collects on a Sunday to watch the changing of the Guard at 
Buckingham Palace. 

There is a solid core of opposition to the new constitution 
in the three largest political parties—the Liberals, the 
Peasants and the Iron Guard. The Liberal Party, traditionally 
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jealous of royal prerogatives, is in the falsest position. Five 
of its members are Ministers of the Crown. ‘Tartarescu, the 
late Prime Minister and probably Prime Minister elect, is 
the King’s best private secretary and one of the strongest 
leaders of the Liberal party. If the party were to expel him 
it would undoubtedly lose disastrously in numbers, yet not 
to do so is to lose disastrously in morale, for the raison d’étre 
of the party is destroyed by the new Government. 

The position of the Iron Guard is less clear. In a circular 
letter to members of his Legions, Codreanu stated that from 
“21st February onwards, the Totul pentra Tsara (All for 
the Fatherland party) ceases to exist, the raison d’étre for 
his party having disappeared.” At the same time, “ profiting 
from the leisure thus given him,” Codreanu announced 
his departure for Rome. However, on February 24th, he 
circularised a letter to members of the Government in which 
he vigorously protested against their policy of coups d’état 
and accused the Patriarch, as Maniu had done some ten days 
previously, of having broken his word and presided over 
the installation of a dictatorship. It is therefore clear that 
Codreanu has not retired from politics after all. The 
explanation of his attitude given by his followers is that the 
All for the Fatherland Party having ceased to exist, the Iron 
Guard arises from its trappings in its pristine form. 
Codreanu’s declaration that he was leaving for Italy was a 
tactical move to see how the Government reacted. In fact 
they confiscated his passport, which shows that they are 
afraid. This, however, is insufficient explanation. The real 
explanation must be sought in Codreanu’s declaration of the 
8th February in which, three weeks before the elections, he 
cancelled all further electoral activity. 

“If anyone wishes to vote for us,” it ran, “so much 
the better. If not, let him vote according to his con- 
science and his sentiments. We do not wish to hinder 
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the Government in its work. The way lies open for 
you. Nobody will do you harm. The Legionary 
Movement asks nothing of you. I declare to our 
enemies, inside and outside the country, that they are 
mistaken if they expect the Iron Guard to play into 
their hands by starting a revolution.” 
It was clear in February that the Iron Guard would tremen- 
dously increase its votes at the next election. They them- 
selves were not ready for Government and did not want a 
majority. In March they had only two alternatives: to 
fight or to accept the new situation with a good grace. 
Their choice of the second looked like, and may have been, 
cowardice. In fact it was even more insolent than open 
opposition would have been. They said, in effect: “ You 
are old and will die soon. The youth of the country is with 
us and we can wait.”” The Iron Guard needed time, and the 
question is whether or not they have got it. 

Important changes in the constitution are directed solely 
against them. ‘The disfranchisement of those between the 
ages of 21 and 30, the promulgation of the death penalty for 
political crime, the ban on the political activity of priests 
and civil servants, ue ban on the taking of oaths and on the 
acceptance of help from abroad, are all directed primarily 
against the Iron Guard. The clause declaring that only 
those who have been Rumanian for three generations may 
become Ministers is directed personally against Codreanu, 
whose mother was a German and whose grandfather a Pole. 
Furthermore, in spite of its self-dissolution, the party has 
been officially dissolved and a decree published by which all 
those in state service who have once been members of a 
party dissolved by the state are liable to immediate dismissal. 
This means that in the army, the schools, and the civil service, 
Codreanu has not only lost his following, but actually exposed 
it to drastic punishment. It remains to be seen whether 
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persecution will kill the Iron Guard or whether it will thrive 
on martyrdom. It remains to be seen also whether the 
followers of Codreanu have rightly understood his tactics 
or whether they believe that his cowardice has betrayed 
them. And there is the further question: what has become 
of General Antonescu ? 

After years of disgrace for his opposition to the Court 
camarilla and Madame Lupescu, General Antonescu was 
suddenly summoned to be Minister of War in Goga’s cabinet. 
(He was offered another department but refused on the 
ground that he was a soldier only.) Of vital importance to 
the King in the case of disorder, he survived Goga and 
entered the new Government. Now that order has been 
re-established, is his support still vital ? Has he changed his 
attitude to the Iron Guard since he accepted office on his 
own conditions? It was he who passed the order which 
permitted two Iron Guard legionaries to be shot by Goga’s 
police. Yet the Iron Guard bear him no malice. They say 
he is a soldier and must obey the orders of the Government 
of the day. Is he only a soldier or will he also decide which 
Government shall give the orders? Will this Government 
be the Iron Guard ? 

The Rumanian situation is far from clear and far from 
stable. In the disorder created by Goga it appeared as if 
the country must choose between the dictatorship of the 
Iron Guard and the dictatorship of the King. Afraid of 
the “bolshevism” of the Iron Guard, the politicians 
chose the King. Can the King conceal for long the fact 
that there was a third alternative—an honest democracy repre- 
sented by those all too rare Rumanians of the type of Maniu? 

The quarrel between Maniu and the King is of long 
standing, though it was Maniu above all who, in 1930, brought 
the King back to the throne. When the King returned with 
Madame Lupescu, Maniu considered that he had broken 
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his word. When he saw the influence she had in the making 
and unmaking of cabinets, in the degeneration of parties, in 
the allotment of wealth and privilege, his opposition stiffened. 
But this was not the only reason which determined the King 
to avoid at all costs a National Peasant Government under 
the leadership of Maniu. Maniu represents the real demo- 
cratic forces of Rumania and is the one incorruptible politician 
in the country. In the name of the peasants he demands 
social and economic reforms which cut at the very basis of 
privilege—at the big estates, at the banking world which is 
exclusively in the hands of the Liberals. He has always 
demanded a reform of the constitution, but a reform which 
will permit social and economic progress on the basis of a 
co-operative peasant economy. Above all he demands that 
the King shall play a constitutional réle, that Ministers shall 
be responsible to Parliament and Parliament to the people, 
that democracy shall be realised not only in the political 
sphere, but in the social and economic sphere also. It is 
this movement, as yet small perhaps but inevitably growing, 
against which the King has set himself. Here it is no longer 
a question of setting up a rival mysticism but of deflecting, 
if not actually barring the way to social and economic 
development. The King will need good advisers if they are 
to solve this problem. He will probably choose them from 
the Peasant Party itself, but with the object of destroying 
that party rather than learning from it. Those who will 
betray their principles for the sake of power are weak support 
in a crisis, and the crisis is inevitable. The new Constitution 
is the beginning and not the end of Rumania’s difficulties. 
The effect on foreign policy will be immediately apparent. 
Just as in Jugoslavia the internal difficulties of an autocratic 
prince have led to an equivocal foreign policy, so King Carol 
must adapt Rumanian foreign policy to the exigencies of the 
internal situation. 
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From now on Rumania will adopt as equivocal an attitude 
to the main events of Europe as her situation permits. She 
has not the liberty of Poland or Jugoslavia, since her main 
enemy, Russia, unlike either Germany or Italy, is not in need 
of her favours. Jugoslavia sold her allies for five years’ 
friendship with Italy. Poland did the same for ten years’ 
peace with Germany. The position of Rumania is 
fundamentally different. 

Her first necessity is to guarantee her frontiers—her 
Wallachian frontier against Bulgaria, her Transylvanian 
frontier against Hungary, her Besserabian frontier against 
Russia. To this end she concluded the Balkan and Little 
Ententes, her alliance with Poland, and her alliance with 
France. This system has been rudely shaken by recent 
events which have tempted all the smaller powers of Eastern 
Europe to cash in on the strongest alliance. Ignorance leads 
them to suppose this to be the axis, yet Rumania less than 
any other power can afford the ambitious foreign policy 
which axis sympathies demand. It will be exceedingly 
dangerous not only for Rumania but for the peace of Europe 
if her internal developments lead to a change of her foreign 
alignments. Yet no country can separate completely its 
internal and external policy. 

The wave of nationalism which, with official encourage- 
ment, is sweeping over Rumania has already led to a deteriora- 
tion of relations with Hungary. Worse than this, it has 
hindered an important measure of stabilisation in the 
Danubian valley of relations between Hungary and the Little 
Entente. Furthermore, Rumania has threatened once and 
may threaten again to tear up her Minorities Treaty. To do 
this would be to destroy one more basis on which a peaceful 
European settlement could be built. 

In defying the Hungarians, Rumania can expect moral 
support from Germany alone, and even this is doubtful. 
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Semi-official assurances have been given to Rumanian 
politicians that Germany does not countenance Hungarian 
revisionism, but the fact remains that Germany is a revisionist 
power in her own right and needs moral support. In any 
case Rumania must choose her steps carefully for fear of 
Russia. Can Germany defend Rumania against Russia? It 
is said that the Germans are building a naval base on the 
Black Sea north of Constanza. It is known that Krupps 
agents are working in Rumania and that commercial reasons 
may persuade the Rumanians to shift over their armaments 
industry from Czech and French assistance to German. 

In 1935, Rumania signed a clearing agreement with 
Germany by which she gave foodstuffs and petrol in return 
for promises of machinery and industrial raw materials such 
as cotton, wool, fibre, zinc, copper—that is, goods which 
Germany does not possess and cannot obtain on the open 
market because of her shortage of foreign exchange. For 
this reason the Rumanian credit in Germany is rising every 
month; it is now over £2 million and it is calculated that 
by the middle of 1938 it will be nearer £5 million. The 
Rumanian Government in granting import licences gives a 
preference to German manufacturers. This is gradually 
killing the Rumanian demand for British manufactured 
goods. Efforts are being made at the present moment to 
divert Rumanian goods from the closed German market to 
the free London market, and in the long run it is obviously 
in the interest of Rumania to sell for good money. For the 
moment, however, the Germans offer higher prices, and 
political sympathies do much to prevent the longer view 
being taken. The danger obviously arises that Germany will 
offer to pay her debt in war material as she did to Jugoslavia. 
The Italians are already selling Marchetti aeroplanes to 
Rumania and the new German Storch ’plane was on trial in 
Rumania in February. The Italians have already constructed 
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a warship for the Rumanian Government, and the tension 
arising from the Italian behaviour in the Budenko case is 
likely to be shortlived. 

The Rumanians themselves claim that their armaments 
are in good hands and that there is no danger of a change over 
from Franco-Czech to German-Italian patronage. It is 
known, however, that the French and the Czechs were 
unwilling to sell to the Goga Government and that Goga 
asked Krupp to manufacture bullets for the French guns. 
Goga’s Foreign Minister was Micescu who, apart from being 
the worst anti-semite in the Ilfov Law Courts, is also a good 
servant of the King. The King, therefore, cannot be wholly 
absolved from axis sympathies. 

To-day both he and his Foreign Minister, M. Tartarescu, 
pronounce themselves in favour of Rumania’s traditional 
foreign policy, for an economic rapprochement with the 
axis powers, and closer relations with England. Mr. 
Chamberlain has been a godsend to the equivocators of 
Central Europe, and in these days of general reconciliation 
to be pro-English is an alibi for cooler relations with France 
and Czechoslovakia. The limit of Rumanian equivocation 
will be the limit of Russian patience. It is significant that the 
Iron Guard which advocates an out-and-out axis policy 
believes that Russia is incapacitated. Responsible quarters 
know, however, that the Russian Fleet lately took its exercises 
opposite Constanza. 

Foreign policy for the moment will follow close on the 
Polish model. Relations with Poland and Jugoslavia will 
be strengthened, overtures will not be wanting to Italy, 
Germany or France. Above all, the pro-English character 
will be stressed. One thing and one thing only is certain— 
that while the present regime lasts it would be useless to 
count either on internal stability or a firm foreign policy on 
the part of the Rumanian Government. 
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By Hamitton Fyre 


said about progress. His “ therefore” sticks in many 

throats ; it was, like so many of his pronouncements, 

an over-simplification. Yet, seeing that most of the 
ancient ideas appear to us now to be false, we have no reason 
to suppose that the modern will appear to future ages any 
truer. One of them that will, I believe, be laughed at in 
time to come is the idea of National Character. 

Or, more probably, it will be looked back on, not with 
amusement, but with scorn—scorn for people who could 
allow their passions to be aroused by prickings of national 
pride and wars to be fought as a consequence of those appeals. 
It is the personification of Peoples, the belief that they are 
fenced off from one another by inherent differences of 
intelligence and morality, the fantastic hope of imposing 
the mentality of one upon many others, which are making 
the world unsafe for any kind of government excepting 
that of bullies and crooks. 

Dictators always play up the national idea—for the 
reason that it can find easy lodgment and a welcome in those 
least-developed minds which are everywhere in the majority. 
The masses are glad to be told they are better than their 
neighbours. 

A hundred years ago any fool could raise a cheer in an 
English public assembly by boasting that “ one Englishman 
could lick three Frenchmen any day.” Herr Hitler rouses 
shouts of equal fervour when he bids Germans remember 
that their destiny is to become the greatest of all the nations. 
Mussolini’s appeals to Italians to show themselves “ true 
descendants of ancient Romans,” and create a second Roman 
empire, are applauded with frenzy. 

Stupid persons used to be proud of belonging to “ old ” 
families, proud to be able to trace their ancestors back through 
past ages (usually finding that many of them were imbeciles 
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or rogues). This, they thought, gave them a claim to 
deference from fellow-creatures whom they despised as 
inferiors. ‘That form of stupidity has been laughed away, 
but the new form, pride in nationality, is fully as foolish— 
and vastly more harmful. 

Not only does it allow dictators to seize power by 
flattering the unreflective mass; stirring in them passions 
of revenge or resentment, greed for the spoils of conquest, 
or a senseless worship of “ national glory.” It would be 
of small moment to outsiders if the fantastic tricks of rulers 
dressed in a little brief authority were played within their 
own frontiers. But the momentary success of Napoleon and 
the later tyranny of his nephew left behind a disastrous 
tradition. Every despot who feels his power slipping from 
him at home fancies he can regain it by a war abroad—or, 
at any rate, by talking of war as a danger which he alone 
can be trusted to dispel. 

If we could all rid ourselves of the delusion that nationality 
confers on us some mystic grace, while the nationality of 
others inflicts on them various defects and inferiority stigmas ; 
if we could all recognise that, beneath the surface differences 
of race, colour and creed, human beings are everywhere 
much the same, the worst of the obstacles to sane government 
would be removed. The one soul in all mankind, what 
Rabindranath Tagore calls “the fundamental humanity— 
man as man,” must become as real to all of us as cold and 
heat before mankind can live contentedly at peace. 

The immediate step necessary is to clear our minds of 
nonsense about nations having characters, wills, tempera- 
ments, ambitions; and to grasp the truth that what are 
called manifestations of all these result from external and 
transient conditions, from teaching in schools, reading of 
newspapers, listening to speeches; and could be replaced 
by something quite different—indeed, frequently are so 
replaced—when the stimuli are altered. 

Let me give an example of a change in national sentiment 
brought about in a very short time by the efforts of politicians 
and Press. Up to 1904 most of the English had regarded 
the French with suspicion, with self-righteous disdain, as 
immoral, flighty, frivolous. France had been their enemy 
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throughout the centuries; as for its morals—well, look at 
Paris! The English had also up to that date considered 
Germans almost as honest, as serious, as home-loving as 
themselves. This was what they were taught. 

Suddenly they were told to reverse their opinions. The 
French, they learned, were a noble folk, sadly misunderstood. 
Look how fond King Edward was of the Parisians, and they 
of him! As for the Germans, they were trying to steal 
Britain’s trade; they aimed at building a navy to rival the 
British ; they were a danger, must be very carefully watched. 
If they wanted war... Almost overnight the English 
obediently took up these new attitudes—hostility to Germans, 
friendliness with the French. The ten years’ preparation for 
wat began on both sides. But with that I am not concerned 
now. What this proves for my present purpose is that nations 
ready to turn distrust into confidence, respect into suspicion, 
at the bidding of their rulers cannot be said to have characters ; 
and, since all nations are so pliable, that the idea of national 
character is an illusion. 

The first distinct appearance of it in history is among 
the Jews of the Old Testament. Their priest-Kings kept a 
hold over them by saying they were the Chosen Race, chosen 
by Jab-veh, a blood-thirsty implacable deity, to wipe out 
the heathen, who possessed desirable territories. For their 
yielding to that deception the Jews have suffered ever since. 

Both the Roman Empire and the Christian Church 
discouraged the spread of belief in distinctive nationality. 
But this belief was not killed (poisonous weeds have per- 
sistent vitality); it went into cold storage until both these 
institutions had, one after the other, lost their commanding 
positions in the world. It was brought out by Kings who 
at times found it useful to identify their intrigues and robberies 
with supposedly national desires. But not until the 18th 
century did the era of national (or economic), distinguished 
from dynastic, wars begin. To that era may be traced the 
first attempts to endow nations with distinct individualities, 
to personify them by allegorical figures. 

John Bull, for instance, was a creation of George the 
Third’s time, and had a good deal of the Farmer King in 
him. But neither then, nor in any period since then, has the 
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bluff old gentleman in top-boots and country attire represented 
in any way more than a very small part of the English people. 
As Professor Pollard put it in his History of England, “ the 
conventional stolidity ascribed to John Bull has been the 
least obvious of English characteristics.” 

John Masefield goes further than this ; he denies that the 
“national emblem” has any English traits in him at all. 

“I have seen many images of John Bull, but none 
showing him as a person who would think, or pray, 
ot fight, or be courteous or chivalrous or merciful, or 
practice any art or sing or make love, or do a decent 
day’s work, or have an enlightened idea, or be tolerable 
company under any circumstances whatsoever.” 

The Poet Laureate finds John Bull, not merely not English, 
but not even human. 

Was Uncle Sam ever typical of the American people ? 
or Marianne of the French? No, they are as meaningless as 
John Bull. The Germans have never settled on a single 
national figure: they could not decide between the German 
Michael and a fat blonde dame called Germania. Now they 
are personified by an Austrian with a sweep of black hair 
and a tooth-brush moustache, as they were a generation ago 
by a figure cloaked and silver-helmeted, with a fixed glare 
in his gaze and a large Schnurr-bart comically turned up at 
the ends. 

As the Italian emblem stands—for the moment—Mussolini. 
So did Napoleon for the French in one short epoch. But 
the little Corsican never represented more than one side of 
a reasoning, essentially peace-loving population; nor does 
his imitator on a small scale in Rome exhibit, excepting his 
melodramatic theatricality, any special Italian qualities. 

Can we ever say truly that a man is typical of a national 
character ? Nelson is often said to have embodied that of 
the English, raised to a high degree. Actually Nelson was 
not, either in merits or defects, in the least like what the 
English are supposed to be. He was inordinately vain, 
talked at times in a manner foolish and offensive, paraded 
a vulgar mistress, sided with one of the worst tyrannies in 
Europe against its unhappy subjects, disobeyed orders in 
the critical hour of a battle (though with fortunate result). 
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Milton and Shakespeare were opposites in everything 
save the possession of poetical genius. Which contributed 
most to an English “character”? We can ask the 
same question about Cromwell and Clarendon, Bunyan 
and Buckingham, Samuel Wilberforce and John Wilkes, 
Palmerston and Bright. 

And, if we seek outstanding types of American character, 
are we to choose Washington or Benjamin Franklin, Lincoln 
or Grant, Walt Whitman or Henry James, William Jennings 
Bryan or Colonel House ? These pairs had scarcely anything 
in common. Of almost all famous men, American or British, 
or of other nationality, it can be said that they were individually 
unlike any standard figure supposed to represent the nations 
to which they belonged. 

Nor do we discover that the undistinguished are any truer 
to an imaginary type. There are in every nation infinite 
varieties of temperament and disposition, as there are of 
feature and stature, facial expression and bodily shape. If 
we are ever tempted to say “ That man is a typical...” 
whatever it may be, we are pretty certain to discover sooner 
or later some trait which makes our conclusion absurd. 

To this it may be objected that individuals who differ 
widely from one another act in a similar way when they form 
crowds. That is true, but it does not follow that a national 
character necessarily arises from the behaviour of the mass 
of a nation. It might follow, if that behaviour could be 
foreseen, if it were consistent, if it sprang from principle or 
accorded with some faith, some theory of the universe. 

What we find, whether we read history or examine current 
happenings, is that national behaviour follows no set course, 
conforms with no set of beliefs or traditions, can be twisted 
in any direction (as I have shown already) by skilful manipu- 
lations of herd emotion. 

Thus the English, in spite of their professed religious 
“ character ” and in spite of their boast that as “ sportsmen ” 
they are generous to beaten foes, have had laid to their charge 
acts so bitterly vindictive as to shock the conscience of the 
world. Such acts, it must be remembered, are not committed 
by nations, but by men who for the time being are in charge 
of national affairs. Yet the English tolerated the petty 
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harshness of Napoleon’s captivity; they wanted, after the 
Crimean War, a peace that would humiliate Russia (they did 
not get this; their statesmen were too wise); they approved 
of the 1919 Peace Conference plan to crush the Germans 
under loads of undischargeable debt and _ intolerable 
humiliation. 

So the English reacted to the mean designs of short- 
sighted rulers. At other moments, under more enlightened 
ministers of state, they allowed acts of generous wisdom to 
be performed, such as the settlement with the French in 
Canada and the handing-back of South Africa to the Dutch. 

Contrasts like these mark the behaviour of all nations. 
The American people cheerfully agreed first to the freeing 
of the Panama Canal from tolls and then to tolls being charged. 
They acquiesced in the atrocious ruthlessness employed 
against Filippino rebels and in the granting to them later on 
of a free constitution. The French welcomed Napoleon 
back in 1815, and a few months afterwards were glad enough 
to see the Allies enter Paris after beating and taking him 
prisoner. 

What follows from this? That real or imaginary persons 
may illustrate at moments national moods (which they 
themselves have probably induced); but there have never 
been typical English or Americans, French or Germans ; 
nor could any symbolic figure be made to do more than exalt 
or satirize this or that quality in them, a certain virtue, a 
particular defect. Even then it would be almost certainly 
inexact to call such a defect or virtue national. 

Consider, for example, the quality which in the 19th 
century was known as “the English morgue,” that haughtiness 
which disagreeably marked the behaviour of aristocrats and 
their imitators, but on which “old Fitz” actually dwelt 
with pleasure when he thought of Frederick Tennyson 
abroad. Only a very small part of the English were haughty. 
Among the aristocratic even many behaved sensibly, without 
giving offence. 

Or take the American habit of exaggeration which Dickens 
parodied. No doubt he met exaggerators; the failing 
existed and was natural enough in a country that had de- 
veloped so fast. But in no sense was it a national fault. An 
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insignificent number made the:nselves ridiculous by it. The 
mass of Americans were free from it. 

Yet the mass of Americans might easily be persuaded (as 
Italians have been) to exaggerate the “ greatness ” of their 
country with an even more absurd silliness than that of 
Colonel Hannibal Chollop and Mr. Jefferson Brick, if the 
Press and the Radio plotted a drive in that direction. Like 
all other nations, they are in the lump powerless to resist 
any fad of opinion, any gust of sentiment or passion, which 
may be thrust persistently upon them. 

When Maxim Gorki, at the bidding of newspaper owners 
seeking a sensation, was turned out of a New York hotel 
and refused admittance by others, the attitude of the public 
towards this offence against good manners, hospitality, and 
candour, could be represented as “outraged morality.” 
Large numbers of sponge-minded men and women were, 
indeed, induced to feel that because the Russian writer and 
his life-long companion had never been married, they ought 
to be treated as outcasts. 

Yet these same people raised no protest against the 
marriage tie being in some American States regarded so 
lightly as to be legally snapped upon the flimsiest of pretexts ; 
nor did they appear to be either shocked or aggrieved by the 
promiscuity among certain sections of young men and 
women which followed the War and Prohibition. The Press 
in general denounced neither of these aberrations. 

When Ambassador Spring-Rice described the American 
People in February, 1916 (in a despatch to the British Foreign 
Office), as “ wanting to keep out of war” and resolved “ to 
avoid it at all hazards,” he read correctly the prevailing 
sentiment. He was equally accurate when he stated, six 
months later, that they were “ sadically and inalterably 
opposed to intervention in extra-American affairs” and 
would not “ accept liability which entailed action abroad.” 

Very soon after that the American People went madder 
than any other nation had done over declaring war, and kept 
up a frenzy of warlike excitement which carried them far 
along the path to mass-craziness. Was their “ character” 
pacific at one moment, bellicose at another? Or were 
they simply pushed now this way now that by politicians 
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and the Press? The latter is my explanation, and I am 
reinforced in my view by an experience I had a few years 
earlier. 

In the late summer of 1913 I travelled through the United 
States from New York to Texas and Arizona, before going 
to Mexico to report the Carranza revolutionary civil war. I 
found everywhere a strong aversion from the idea of war. 
““ Why,” I was asked dozens of times, “ should we send our 
boys down there to meddle in Mexican affairs or look after 
the interests of financial sharks?” I returned some months 
later to find opinion changing under the daily hammer-blows 
of newspaper incitement, and when soldiers were sent to 
Vera Cruz, the popular comment was that “the goddam 
greasers had better be cleaned up.” Which attitude illustrated 
the national character then? My reply is “ Neither.” 

Many Americans resisted then and later, many always do 
resist, the mass-production of sentiment or belief: so many 
that it is impossible to speak of credulity or malleability as 
a “national characteristic.” It is a characteristic of all 
uneducated people—by which I mean people who have not 
taught themselves to think. They are to be found in all 
nations. So are intelligent, reasoning, propaganda-proof 
men and women, though in vastly smaller troops. 

And if it be argued that the rapid change I have described 
justifies labelling the American nation as intellectually flaccid, 
gullible, inconstant, I retort that these are defects attaching 
to a stage of low mentality and are observable everywhere : 
they cannot be called American any more than British or 
German, Filippino or Japanese. 

We are on firmer ground when we say that no Spaniards 
have an exact sense of time (meaning rather that they set 
no value on punctuality) or when we twit Italians with never 
making a home in a foreign country, their aim being always 
to go back to Italy when they have made a little money, 
though each generalisation is too wide. 

Here are only single elements of character. Even if they 
were present in overwhelming numbers of Italians and 
Spaniards, we could not base on this our conception of these 
nations, any more than we could describe Dr. Johnson as a 
barbarian because (by his own admission) he was not too 
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fond of clean linen, or Lord Roberts as neurotic because he 
could not stay in a room with a cat. 

It is hard enough to allot a character to an individual— 
so hard as to be almost impossible as a rule. We are of 
mingled yarn, good and ill together; and what is true of 
separate men and women must be vastly more true of groups 
comprising many millions of them. The Irish are credited 
with wit, but not humour, yet one of the foremost Irishmen 
of our time has both in equal proportions. And if Shaw 
falsifies that supposition about the race to which he belongs, 
H. L. Mencken has proved the hollowness of the current 
notion that Americans have humour, but not wit. 

The English are believed to be “downright” and 
“ practical,” yet there is more make-believe in England than 
in any other country save Tibet. They are spoken of as a 
nation specially endowed with governing and business 
abilities: we find that their “ governing class” consists of 
not more than one-fortieth part of the population, and that 
from one-quarter to one-third of their investments in com- 
panies becomes regularly a total loss. 

In spite of this, however, many Englishmen, whether 
born in the governing class or not, show an aptitude for 
rulership, while many in all classes manage their affairs in 
a business-like way. What, then, are we to conclude? Simply 
that Englishmen are of all sorts and that the nation cannot 
be ticketed. 

Even more plainly does this appear when we examine 
the legend that the English nature is reserved, disinclined to 
display any emotion, cold and unruffled on the surface 
whatever fires may be burning beneath. Of the English as 
a whole this is grotesquely untrue. 

When they feel joyful, large numbers of them dance and 
sing in the streets, ride by the dozen on the tops of taxicabs, 
stay up all night in the open so as to get good places for a 
procession. Alarm drove millions of them, in 1900 and in 
1931, to vote so distractedly for a “ safe” government that 
in each period, for the duration of a Parliament, their political 
system, through the absence of an Opposition, was thrown 
out of gear. They mourn the death of a King with an intensity 
for which history provides no parallel, and then, after a few 
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days, appear to forget him entirely, so rapid their absorption 
in other excitements. 

Even those of the English who at one time were taught 
in Public Schools to suppress their feelings are now 
encouraged to give vent to them by acting plays, and letting 
their imaginations have free scope in Art Schools, or in 
music. ‘There are to be found Englishmen and English- 
women, too, who either conceal their emotions or have none 
to hide. Such exist, however, in all countries. They are 
not more numerous in England than elsewhere. It may be 
said that in the past they were; that contention, whether it 
be sound or not, disposes of national character. For, if 
tastes, habits, beliefs, conduct, change from age to age, they 
lose the significance attached to them. And that they do so 
change is indisputable. 

Take another illustration. Englishmen to-day are careless 
in their dress; spend little on it; are not particular about 
colour or cut. That is a complete change even from thirty 
years ago, when a precise, expensive, sombre garb was 
essential for working hours and occasions of ceremony, while 
even their play-time clothes had an aspect formal and severe. 
This had, in its turn, been a breakaway from the elaboration 
of men’s costume which marked the earlier and middle part 
of the 19th century. Indeed, it was a reversal of the custom 
which for a very long time had made men eager, like womer., 
to adorn themselves as extravagantly as their means allowed. 
“Costly thy habit as thy purse can buy,” Polonius advised 
his son. Such advice would to Englishmen of to-day seem 
merely silly. Yet Pendennis followed it, and the young 
Dickens wore waistcoats almost as magnificent as Jos Sedley’s 
“crimson satin embroidered with golden butterflies.” Go 
back a little further and we find Horace Walpole writing to 
a friend about a coat of claret colour which required lace 
trimming and with serious interest discussing quality and 
price. We smile contemptuously at such discussion. The 
wealthy Englishman of Queen Anne’s time had used whale- 
bone to keep the skirts of his coat stiffly protuberant, and 
spent as long choosing cravats, fine shirts with ruffles, silk 
stockings and handkerchiefs, high-heeled and silver-buckled 
shoes, as any woman woud! devote to her shopping. 
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In this and many other ways the English, or some of 
them, have changed. The aristocracy became more moral 
under Victoria, as it had become profligate under Charles 
the Second. No one is concerned to dispute this. Indeed, 
those who most vehemently assert that national character is 
an enduring reality are also the people most likely to tell us 
that Mussolini has “ altered the Italian character.” He makes 
the claim himself; his admirers declare it his chief title to 
enduring fame. By the same token Napoleon may be said 
to have “ changed the character ” of the French nation. But 
that did not prevent them, as I mentioned just now, from 
growing very tired of the “ glory” which he won at their 
cost, and turning from him as soon as it faded. 

Fifty years ago the national character of the Germans 
was generally supposed to be intelligent, kindly, peaceable, 
gently patriotic, home-loving, music-loving, studious, agree- 
able. Twenty years ago your life was not safe in Britain or 
France if you did not call them blood-thirsty savages, cruel, 
aggressive, unfit to be in Europe. To-day the world says of 
them they are poor fish, trembling at the nod of pinchbeck 
despots, enthused by flatulent oratory, forced to shout in 
obedient unison their approval of whatever their tyrants 
may do. And each of these estimates may be accounted fairly 
correct, though it must be added that the second of them 
applied equally to all the warring peoples, and that the third 
might be true of any nation subjected to the humiliations 
and hardships which Germans have suffered since 1919. 

Now if a man or woman behaved one day in a pleasant, 
orderly, sensible manner, the next day with domineering 
brutality and pitiless violence, and on yet another occasion 
seemed cowed, slavish, ludicrously sentimental in some 
moods, in others vengefully sadist, you would say of them 
that they had no character, that they were swayed by gusts 
of feeling induced by what they heard or read. I maintain 
that to be the truth about the German and all other nations. 
All react in the same way to certain stimuli—those, for 
example, of war-time. To other excitation some are readily 
susceptible, some not so readily, a few not at all. The degree 
of susceptibility depends, not upon innate disposition, but 
on habit, on circumstance, on the influence of a small 
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number of strong minds or characters opposed to those of 
the mass. 

It would be impossible to persuade the French to 
experiment with Prohibition, as Americans did, (1) because the 
French do not drink hard liquor knowing it to be bad for them, 
(2) because, for that reason, French women are not hostile 
to alcohol, (3) because in France neither men nor women 
can see any possible interaction between politics and personal 
habits. It would be equally impossible at present to stir up 
among Americans sentiments towards Canadians such as the 
French are taught to harbour against Germans ; but it would 
be easy if Canada were to fill up, if there should ever be the 
same number of millions of people on each side of the 
International Line. 

Italians responded with docile frenzy to the cry that 
Abyssinian sovereignty must be destroyed. They are despised 
and abused by the rest of the world, the English included. 
Yet only thirty-six years ago the English themselves were 
shrieking with similar lunatic fury for the extermination of 
the Boer Republics, earning the same contempt and dislike 
from other nations. If they are not now in a riood for 
colonial adventure, the reasons are 

(a) that their rulers do not want more territory and make 

no attempt to arouse the mood ; and 

(2) that, even if the attempt were to be made, it would 

probably fail on account of the efforts of a handful 
of writers and politicians to show how foolish and 
criminal such adventures are. A handful of Italian 
writers free to publish their views might have saved 
Italy, but they did not exist in 1935 any more 
than they existed in Britain during the last years of 
Victoria’s reign. 

About French “ national character” there is, I fancy, 
more muddled thinking than about any other. It is supposed 
to make them prone to excitability, to impulsive actions, 
gusts of emotion, sudden violent agitations. Diderot tells a 
story (it is in his Paradoxe sur le Comédien) which ought to 
settle the matter. He relates meeting a fellow-author who had 
just produced a play and offering congratulations on its 
success with tears in his eyes, voice choked by affectionate 
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pride. The dramatist replied coldly: “How well you 
express yourself, M. Diderot.” There were two Frenchmen 
as entirely different as the Duke of Wellington and the other 
Englishman who exclaimed, giving him an arm across the 
street: “I shall never forget the day I was able to be of 
service to the hero of Waterloo,” to which the Duke’s answer 
was: “ Don’t be a damned fool, sir.” 

The French, again, are generally said to be sceptics, yet 
large numbers of them are so grossly superstitious that they 
believe in supernatural voices as firmly as did Joan of Arc 
and in miraculous descents of deities from heaven (as at 
Lourdes) with all the fervour of the Middle Ages. The 
English were once like that. In the 13th century the Church 
in England had to make the efforts which French bishops 
make to-day to stop local saints being revered for cures: in 
neither age were the efforts always successful. In each case 
the supposed “ national characteristic”? was no more than 
the result of industrious teaching by a powerful ecclesias- 
tical caste. Remove such teaching and sanity regains its 
sway. 

This happened more recently and more strikingly in 
Russia. So long as the Orthodox Church had possession of 
the minds of the peasants, who numbered four-fifths of the 
population, so long as the priest and the policeman repre- 
sented the Tsardom in its two aspects—spiritual and secular, 
so long were the masses induced to believe that their earthly 
and their future happiness depended entirely on obedience 
to the “ Little Father” and scrupulous attention to certain 
ceremonial observances. As soon as they were freed from 
priestly domination, most of them gave up the observances, 
and so belied one of the elements in their “ national character ” 
on which Europe outside Russia was generally agreed. They 
showed that they were no more a “ religious ” people than 
the English in the 16th century, who changed their faith over 
and over again in consonance with the wishes of Henry VIII, 
Edward VI, Queen Mary and Queen Elizabeth, and did not, 
apparently, mind whether they were Protestant or Catholic, 
Roman or Anglican, subject to Papal or monarchical authority, 
prelatist or Presbyterian, any more than they minded whether 
they were ruled over by Danish, Norman, Angevin, Plan- 
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tagenet, Welsh, Scottish, Dutch or German (never by English) 
sovereigns. 

Even after Wesley had instilled into a good many English 
natures a craving for holiness which had been entirely absent 
from Puritans, religion remained in England rather a social 
—even a political, than a spiritual activity. The English have 
not been, in fact, so religious a nation as the French, in spite 
of the notion sedulously cultivated by certain of the English 
who consider their nation the chosen of the Lord that the 
French are “ godless.” Even the French Canadians are 
convinced of that, their priestly teachers knowing all about 
Voltaire and the Revolution and the separation of Church 
from State, and about nothing much else. 

With the same fervour Austrian priests warned their 
parishioners to beware of the German spirit, the spirit of 
Luther and the Reformation, and so kept the Austrians 
Catholic and careless, lacking those sturdy qualities which 
independence of thought engenders. Yet this was no 
“ national ” trait, since Austrians who freed themselves from 
the yoke of ecclesiasticism have displayed these very qualities 
and proved their possession of sound, practical ability. 

This same change from slackness to responsibility is seen 
in Irish people who leave their country to settle in the United 
States, Canada or South Africa, and who at the same time 
refuse to submit longer to the authority of the Church (though 
they may continue to attend its services). It is often said of 
an Irishman in such circumstances that he “changes his 
character” ; this would be an impossibility if it were fixed 
in him as an inheritance, as an integral part of his personality. 
What is believed by so many to be a failing rooted in 
nationality is thus shown to be no more than a result of 
teaching directed to certain ends. 

If the former explanation were the true one, it would 
follow than an Irish child brought up by foster-parents of 
another nation in another religion, or in none at all, must be 
in disposition and temperament exactly like the Irish who 
remain in Ireland. We all know by experience that this does 
not happen. Environment is the most powerful moulder of 
individuality. Material conditions shape our lives far more 
than hereditary influence. 
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Germans used to be both honest and self-respecting. 
These were spoken of as national characteristics until bitterly 
hard times broke down these virtues. Many of them in the 
larger cities, finding it hard to live, gave up their straightness 
of dealing, sought for tips, or took small bribes. Visitors 
to Germany after the War were, if they had known the 
country before, painfully astonished by this effect of grinding 
poverty. 

In Italy, on the other hand, where not long back petty 
cheating was so common that almost all minor officials could 
be bought and railway ticket clerks made a practice of giving 
wrong change, dishonesty has almost disappeared. This is 
the result of fear. Mussolini’s severity has been proved 
effective. Can we say, then, that he has “ changed the Italian 
character” ? Surely not, since he himself is Italian and his 
effort is generally approved. If it were relaxed, the very 
poorly-paid would go back to their old practices. 

English industrialists in the early stages of their history 
had to be restrained from fraud by harsh penalties, imposed 
not by the law only, but by merchant or craft guilds and 
municipalities. In the 18th century no authority could 
prevent the theft from the com*ion people of the common 
lands by enclosing peers and squires. Yet it would be 
inaccurate and unfair to say that dishonesty was ever an 
English characteristic. At all stages it has been the mark of 
certain classes (not always the same classes), but has never 
permeated the mass of the English (or any other) People. 

Seldom does any quality distinguish any large number of 
anation. Yet it is not without truth that the Scottish nation 
is credited with a character which makes its members hard- 
working, thrifty, self-reliant. The majority of them have for 
some long time past displayed these qualities, and along with 
them defects allied to them—such as hard-fistedness, dourness, 
conceit. This “character” is a modern growth; even now 
it is not shared by more than a part of the people in Scotland 
—those in the Lowland area. It was produced by an economic 
change which occurred during the later half of the 18th 
century. 

For one thing, methods of farming were vastly improved. 
The ancient division of the “common field” into strips 
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owned by different cultivators, and the unsound rotation of 
crops which had persisted for at least ten centuries, were 
abolished. Land was now let on reasonably long leases 
(usually the life of the tenant and nineteen years). Groups 
of very small farms were turned into farms of fair size, and 
the farmers could count, as they had not been able to before, 
while land was held “at pleasure ” (of the landlord, it need 
hardly be said), upon fixity of tenure at moderate rents. 

This gave the country-folk in inducement to take up as 
much land as they could pay for: they had to pinch and 
scrape to raise the money. It made them work hard, the 
soil being in most parts not very fertile. It caused the 
system of tillage to be changed; better implements were 
bought, a more advantageous rotation adopted, the soil given 
the lime it required. Before long agriculture prospered in 
all branches. Scottish farmers became known as the most 
skilful and industrious in Europe. Every great estate in 
England soon had a Scottish gardener. At the same time 
(as a result, partly of the Union with England, and closer 
trade relations) Scottish manufacturers were increasing their 
production in the same ratio. Every youngster making a 
start in industry or trade saw that only hard workers with 
active brains could hope to win fortune. Thus a large part 
of a nation was trained in habits of frugality, foresight, 
assiduous labour, strict attention to the matter in hand. 

If in the northern part of Scotland the same causes had 
operated, the Highland population would no doubt have 
developed in the same way. But their land system was not 
reformed, they were too far from a market for manufactures 
to thrive among them. Further, they had not exercised their 
intellects by denying the divine-right fetish of the Stuarts ; 
numbing superstition still held them in thrall. 

Thus the two halves of the Scottish nation came to 
exhibit characters so different that the Highlander was ridiculed 
for his poverty and pride, while the Lowlander, though not 
always credited with self-respect or scrupulousness about 
methods of getting-rich, was admitted to possess all the 
qualities making for material success. 

Let me admit that, if this had been true of all Lowlanders, 
or even of nearly all, it might be evidence of national 
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character. But actually we find among Scots about as many 
with mediocre abilities, drunken habits or wastrel proclivities 
as we find elsewhere. The qualities attributed to the nation— 
industry, thrift, perseverance, quickness to see and take 
advantage of opportunities—are discoverable in those who 
rise to commanding positions, but not, unfortunately, in 
the whole of the inhabitants of Southern Scotland. 

Further, it is noticeable in England and the United States 
that the descendants of settlers from Scotland seldom display 
either the enterprise or energy with which their forbears 
made good. Their economic circumstances are easier, the 
spur of ambition seldom pricks the well-to-do. National 
character, if it were a reality, would persist, independent of 
surroundings and nurture. All the sons of successful Scots 
would rise a step, their sons would take still higher places, 
the whole world would be ruled and managed by Scotsmen ! 
This should, indeed, have happened long ago—if national 
character were more than an illusion. 

Not one of those illusions which can be cherished without 
hurt. An illusion which sets up barriers to separate mankind. 
Which nourishes pride, creates suspicion, makes it easy for 
those whom Vaughan the Silurist called “ darksome states- 
men ” to mislead their dupes ; perpetuates war. An illusion 
which induces the foolish and ignorant to suppose that each 
nation is composed of a different type of human nature. This 
it is which accounts for the distinction drawn by most people 
between civil war, which they regard as hideous and almost 
fratricidal, and wars between nations, which they say are 
probably inevitable and can, at all events, be justified. 

The justification is that “the enemy” are not like us. 
They willed the war; they are brutes, devils; exterminate 
them! So rulers have always called up the spirit of murder, 
inciting Peoples who could have lived at peace with one 
another in perfect contentment to kill and maim, not human 
beings like themselves (so they believe), but an inferior 
species of men who ought to be wiped out. 

Putting it into a sentence, the illusion of national character 
contributes heavily to the forces which keep the nations in 
a troubled, suspicious state, and will so keep them until 
dispelled by reason, experience and a sounder view. 
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VotTING AT MunicrpaLt ELECTIONS 

T the local municipal elections in Barnsley, 74°8 per 
Az of the electors voted in 1933, 64°5 per cent. in 

1934, 75°5§ per cent. in 1935, 75°4 per cent. in 1936, 

and 72-5 per cent. in 1937. The total number of the 
electorate was about 30,000. At the corresponding elections 
in Birmingham, 36-0 per cent. voted in 1933, 33-0 per cent. 
in 1934, 36-2 per cent, in 1935, 32°0 per cent. in 1936 and 
32°6 per cent. in 1937. The total electorate was about 
400,000. The voting habit is obviously more greatly 
developed in Barnsley than in Birmingham. Or, possibly, 
circumstances beyond their control prevent some voters at 
Birmingham from exercising their rights. 

There are considerable differences between the proportions 
of the voters to the electorate in different towns and cities of 
England and Wales. In the table below, these differences 
are set out. Greater London is excluded. 

DIsTRIBUTION OF PERCENTAGES OF ELECTORS VOTING IN CONTESTED 
WARDS 


(77 Cities and Towns with Population greater than 50,000 in 1935). 
VoTING PERCENTAGES 





Average 
25— 30- 35— 40- 45- 50- §5— 60- 65— 70- 75— | Total Percentage 














1933 | 2 7 12 2 12 9 *§$ *F 2 77 50°7 
1934 3 7 1§ 14 14 13 6 2 3 77 jO°3 
1935 § 12 17 17 10 8 § 2 1 77 §2°4 
1936 4 7 9 1 6 12 4 § I ee 5o°9 
193713 5 7 12 13 17 9 6 3 2 | 77 48-9 





The extremes have been illustrated above, using the 
percentages for Barnsley and Birmingham. Coventry with 
percentages of 45-4, 45:0, 51°2, 47°4 and 46-8 in the five 
years, and Bradford with percentages of 51-3, 51°2, 44:2, 
40°9 and 58-5 will serve to illustrate the mean. 

On the average, then, in most of the big provincial towns 
of England and Wales, to which these figures refer, about 
half the electors go to the poll at the time of the local elections. 
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As we shall see below, about three-quarters go to the poll 
at a Parliamentary election. 

It is noteworthy that in the last five years the heaviest 
polling took place in 1935. It will be remembered that there 
was a General Election in November, 1935, and one cannot 
escape from drawing the inference that the publicity attaching 
to the General Election helped by attracting some of the 
voters to the polling booths of the municipal elections. At 
any rate, the maximum percentage in these five years occurred 
in 1935 for 28 out of the 77 cities and towns, and this number, 
28, is greater than would be expected if mere chance were 
placing the heaviest polling in any one of the five years. 

The proportion of the electorate exercising the right to 
vote is much the same year by year in a particular town. The 
figures for Barnsley quoted above were all greater than 60 per 
cent., those for Birmingham were all less than 4o per cent. 
Similar figures for Southend-on-Sea are also less than 40 per 
cent., the Manchester figures are all between 38 and 42 per 
cent., those for Portsmouth are all under 45 per cent., those 
for Gillingham are all between 41 and 47 per cent. The 
Blackburn percentages are all over 69, those for Lincoln are 
all over 60, those for Burnley are all over 63, the Carlisle 
figures are between 65 and 72. 

This consistency also extends to the Parliamentary vote. 
In the table below the combined distributions of the pro- 





Municipal General Election. 
Elections. Percentage of the Electorate voting. 
Percentages. Go—- 64- 68- 72- 76—- 80- 84- 88- | Total 





25- I 1 
a es 
35- I I 2 4 
40- 2 4 3 2 11 
45- I = “0 2 16 
5o- I 7 3 I 2 17 
a I 3 4+ I 9 
60- 4 I 2 + 
65- I 2 I 4 
7o- 2 2 
+ a I I 
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portions of the electors voting at the General Election, 1935, 
and at the local municipal elections in 1935 are shown for 
72 English and Welsh Boroughs. 

The average percentage at the General Election for these 
boroughs was 75, that for the Municipal Elections was 524. 
The table shows that those towns with smaller local voting 
percentages have also the smaller parliamentary voting 
percentages. Also, those towns with the greater local 
percentages have the greater parliamentary percentages. 
(The correlation coefficient is -77). 

The variations year by year in the voting percentages at 
local elections are partly due to the fact that the same body 
of voters is not always given the opportunity to vote, owing 
to uncontested elections occurring in certain wards. A good 
illustration on this kind of variation is supplied by the City 
of Bradford. In 1933, elections took place in 19 wards, and 
the percentages of voters going to the polls in the different 
watds varied between 33-3 and 66-9. In 1934 there were 
elections in 18 wards, and the percentages were between 
44'8 and 60-5. In 1935 elections were held in only 9 wards, 
and the percentages were between 33-0 and 49:8. In 1936 
there were elections in 13 wards, with percentages between 
23:8 and 52-7. In 1937, there was a redistribution of the 
wards in the city making further comparison difficult. There 
were only six wards in which contested elections were held 
in each of the four years, 1933-36. The total electorate given 
an opportunity to vote varied from 140,633 in 1933, to 
134,295 in 1934, then to 74,486 in 1935, then to 96,638 in 
1936, and was 144,369 in 1937. The corresponding figures 
for the neighbouring city of Leeds were 229,931 in 1933, 
223,871 in 1934, 199,974 in 1935, 253,700 in 1936 and 
251,065 in 1937. In spite of these local ward variations there 
is evidence of year by year consistency of voting in the towns 
which have been considered. This is illustrated in the following 
table, showing the distribution of percentages voting at 
77 local elections in 1933 and 1934, in towns of 50,000 or 
more inhabitants. 

From the table it can be seen that the towns with low 
percentages in 1933 also have low percentages in 1934, and 
similarly the larger percentages occur in the two years in the 
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same towns. Similar tables could be shown for any other 
two consecutive years. 














Municipal a ; 
Elections, 1934. Municipal Elections, 1933. 
Voting Voting Percentages. 

Percentages. 25— 30- 35- 40- 45- §0- §5— 60— 65— 70~ | Total 

30- I I I 3 

35- I . « 8 7 

40- a a 15 

45- ae 1 1 14 

5o- I ae I 14 

a > Ff * 8 13 

60- I a: = 8 6 

65- : x» 2 

7oO- t 2 3 

2 2 st 8 ¢ 7 8 77 








In a recent book, “ Political Behaviour,” by Herbert 
Tingsten, Professor of Political Science at the University of 
Stockholm, the author has given the results of his analysis 
of Election Statistics of many different countries, for some 
of which statistics exist in great detail. He has shown, énter 
alia, that there is a difference between the sexes in the partici- 
pation in elections. The women’s voting percentage is less 
than that of the men. In this country no official record is 
kept of the relative frequency of male and female voting, but 
the same conclusion may be inferred from figures at our 
disposal. In the Yorkshire Post of November 2nd, 1934, there 
is a table showing the percentage of the electorate of the 
City of Leeds who went to the polls at the municipal elections 
each year since the War. Use is made of these figures in the 
following table. 

The Representation of the People Act of 1928 brought 
to the rolls of electors new persons of both sexes, but the 
proportion of women among the new voters was higher than 
that of men, with the result that, of the total electorate, the 
male percentage suffered a decline. The eight years before 
and after this change was effected are compared below in 
respect of the percentage voting. The fact that the average 
is less for the years 1930-37 than it was for the years 1921-28 
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is probably linked up with this change in the sex composition 
of the body of electors, and we may conclude that the voting 
percentage of male electors is higher than that of female 
electors. 





Crry oF LEEDs. 























F Male Electors ; Male Electors 

Voting las percentage Voting las percentage 

Percentage | of electorate Percentage | of electorate 
1921 50°8 49°7 1930 48-6 46°3 
1922 sil 49°8 1931 46°7 46°3 
1923 jorl 49°7 1932 44°4 46°3 
1924 48-1 49°6 1933 45°6 46-2 
1925 §3°1 49°3 1934 si°7 46-2 
1926 59°3 49°2 1935 53°6 46-2 
1927 58-9 49°3 1936 48-9 46-2 
1928 53°8 49°4 1937 44°0 46-2 

Average 51-9 Average 48-o 











Only the broadest conclusions may be reached from our 
figures relating to local elections owing to the fact that not 
all wards are contested each year, and the proportions of male 
and female voters in the various wards are probably not 
exactly the same. But, a consideration of the figures for the 
General Election of 1935 shows that there is some relationship 
between the proportion of the sexes amongst the electors 
and the percentage actually voting, supporting the view that 
the male voting percentage is higher than the female per- 
centage. In the following table we see the voting percentages 
set out against the proportion of males amongst the electorate. 

The correlation coefficient, -34, shows that this table 
exhibits a significant relationship of a slight degree between 
the proportion of males and the voting percentage, this being, 
on the average, higher with the higher percentage of males 
in the electorate. As a matter of interest the towns with a 
predominant female vote, more than 55 per cent. are listed 
here. Brighton, Bournemouth, Southend, Hastings, Bath, 
Cheltenham, Blackpool, Southport, Wallasey, Oxford, Cam- 
bridge and Bradford all had a male percentage of voters less 
than 45 and the voting percentage less than 75, the average. 
On the other hand, Halifax, Blackburn and Carlisle had a 
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male percentage of voters less than 45 and a voting percentage 
greater than 75. The contrast between the voting behaviour 
of the seaside towns and the industrial towns will be noticed. 


GENERAL ELECTION, 1935. 


(77 Towns of more than 50,000 inhabitants in 1935). 
Percentage of Males in Electorate. 

















Voting 

Percentage | 38-39-40-41-42-43-44-45-46-47-48-49-50-51-| Total 
60- I I 1 3 
64- 1 eS ieut 4 8 9 
68- a | : ft. 2 a 1 ot 10 
72- 2 I as 4 23 1 22 
76- is 2 1 I 12 
80- 3 3 «21 as 2 II 
84- a a e 4 9 
88- I 1 
£-2:3 4 1 2 $ 3 202% 3 oS 77 





At the other end of the scale, Rotherham, Barnsley, Middles- 
brough, Stockton-on-Tees, St. Helens, Warrington, Barrow, 
Coventry and Newport all had male percentages amongst the 
electors greater than 49, and voting percentages greater than 
75. South Shields, Gillingham and Merthyr had male 
percentages greater than 49 and voting percentages less 
than 735. 

It is not suggested that the whole explanation of the 
differences between the percentages of the electorate voting 
in different places is due to the relative proportion of male 
and female voters. It is obvious that some of the observed 
difference between the voting percentages in seaside towns 
and industrial towns must be due to the fact that the seaside 
towns contain voters with no local ties whatever, with no 
particular interest in local affairs and with no desire to take 
an active part in local elections, or even in the case of some 
of those retired from active business, to cast a vote at a 
General Election. On the other hand, in the industrial towns 
in the north of England, there are many whose families have 
lived in the same locality for generations, they have local ties 
and take an active part on all possible occasions in communal 
affairs. 
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On reflection, the same kind of explanation can be adduced 
to interpret the difference between the voting percentages in 
the very large cities and those in the smaller towns. The 
large cities, as centres of attraction, have drawn persons from 
all over the country, and not only from the immediate locality. 
The administrative staffs of the commercial offices established 
in the large cities, the university staffs, the municipal service 
and such like all include persons drawn from a wide area with 
no initial local ties. In addition, there is always a movement 
inwards and outwards amongst such groups, further tending 
to lessen interest in local affairs. We set out below the local 
voting percentages for a number of Lancashire towns. 


VoTING PERCENTAGES. 
1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 








Manchester .. .. .. .. 40°1 38-6 412 39°38 39°3 
Blackburn .. .. .. .. 69°6 7orl 71°7 73°8 7o°o 
..... ea a a 72°6 63-4 69°4 72°7 
BUN «+ os ss oe oe 6D 56-0 61-6 66°5 58-7 
Warrington .. .. .. «. §6%3 56-0 59° 56°0 $9°3 





The percentages are at an entirely different level in the 
case of the last four towns than at Manchester. Birmingham, 
again, is a striking example of a city with small voting per- 
centages. Here the size of the percentages is of the same 
order as in London, round about 33. 

In the following table, the cities and towns, for which 
we have information relating to the percentages voting at 
contested elections in all five years, 1933-37 inclusive, are 
grouped according to size, this being determined by the 
population in 1935. They are also subdivided into two 
geographical divisions, those roughly north of the Trent 
and those south of this line. The seaside towns are omitted. 
The table shows the distribution according to the average 
voting percentage in the five years. 

On the average, the largest cities have the smallest per- 
centages. On the average, also, the voting percentages are 
higher for northern towns than those in the rest of the 
country. It is interesting to record that Carlisle has an 
average voting percentage for the five years of 68. 

The nine seaside towns, with populations of 50,000 
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and over in 1935, which have been omitted from this 
table have the following average voting percentages : 
Southend-on-Sea, 36-1; Hastings, 37-9; Eastbourne, 44-0 ; 


VoTING PERCENTAGES AND SIZE AND LOCATION. 
































Av. Voting | Towns 50,000 | Towns 100,000 | Towns 200,000 
Percentage to 100,000 to 200,000 and over 
North South| All |North South| All North South] All 
30- I 1 
. > I I 2 I I I I 2 
40- I 4 5 I eis 1 4 
45- 2 3 5| 4 I 5 | 6 3 | 9 
50- 7 4:| 11 5 I 6 
2 3 I 4 I I 
60— 2 I 3 I 2 3 
65- 5 j 
Jo- 1 I I I 
Totals. .| 22 14 | 36 | 12 6 | 18 | 10 6 | 16 
AVERAGES. 





Towns 450,000 Towns 100,000 Towns 200,000 
to 100,000 to 200,000 and over. 





North South} All [North South} All |North South! All 
Number of 
Towns ..}/ 22 14 36 | 12 6 18 | 10 6 16 
Av. Voting 
Percentage | 56-3 49°2 153°5| 53°6 50-6 |52°6| 45°4 43°5 |44°7 
Brighton, 38:0; Hove, 32:4; Worthing, 40-3; Bourne- 
mouth, 41:7; Southport, 52-3; Blackpool, 50-8. The 
superiority of the North over the South is in evidence again ! 
Information is also available for twelve towns with 
populations 40,000 or more, but less than 50,000 in 1935. 
The voting percentages for the five years are shown in the 
following table. 

It is interesting to note that the average voting percentage 
for the five years is 46-4, less than the average for the larger 
towns with populations between 50,000 and 200,000, but 
greater than that of the large cities. Again, judging from 
these figures there is no very marked superiority of the 
percentage for 1935 over those for the other years. In fact, 
Lowestoft and Bedford are the only two towns with a per- 
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centage for 1935 higher than the other years. All these 
twelve towns form parts of County divisions, with the 
exception of Chatham, for the purposes of Parliamentary 

















; Male Percentage 
Voting Percentages. of 1935 6 
1933 1934 1935 1936 1937] electorate. 
Lancaster .. .. .. §9°9 60°4 56-7 60-9 63-4 46°9 
Leigh oe ee es 6074 386372 «54°8 =066°6 65 °3 48-0 
Chester .. .. .. §7°O0 §1°t §8°3 54°38 58-6 46°4 
Scarborough .. .. 41°6 48-1 44°11 §2°0 48-9 44°5 
Mansfield .. .. .. gorr §0°6 483 42°3 42°8 48-6 
Nuneaton .. .. .. 463 41°t §4°0 48:6 67°9 49°0 
Lowestoft .. .. .. 23°4 36:0 41°6 32°5§ 31°2 46°5 
Aberdare .. .. .. 62°5 48°38 56:9 56:1 56:1 48-6 
Slough os ee oe 29°F) «25°E «6234 «21°7)27°8 48-0 
Bedford .. .. .. 47°4 48:2 §9°2 41°74 33:2 47°4 
Chatham .. .. .. 40°4 41°4 40°%6 40°0 35°6 47°4 
Folkestone -- +e 28:6 49°4 29°§ 37°0 26°5 44°0 
Average .. .. 45°4 46°9 47°3 46:2 46-4 





elections. The advantages of concentrated publicity at the 
time of a General Election which were noticeable in the 
election figures for the boroughs are apparently absent here. 

The percentage of males to total electorate in 1935 has 
been shown in the table, and of the six towns with higher 
voting percentages in 1935, Bedford, Chester, Aberdare, 
Lancaster, Leigh and Nuneaton, four, Nuneaton, Aberdare, 
Leigh and Bedford are among the six with higher male 
percentages. Of the others, four, Chatham, Lowestoft, 
Scarborough and Folkestone have lower voting percentages 
in 1935 and lower male percentages. The same tendency is 
noticeable here as was observed of the larger towns, but it is 
difficult to assert with confidence that any connection of this 
kind really exists from these data, on account of the fact that 
the elections in contested wards do not necessarily bring in 
the whole of the electorate. The male percentages refer to 
the whole body of electors. But these data may be considered 
to support the conclusions reached by Professor Tingsten 
and those derived from a consideration of the Parliamentary 
elections. 

The figures for Slough are worthy of special consideration 
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in view of earlier remarks on the interest taken by voters in 
local elections. The population of Slough in 1931 was 33°5 
thousand, in 1935 it was estimated by the Registrar General 
at 411 thousand, an increase of more than 20 per cent. in 
four years. The low voting percentages at Slough may be 
mainly due to its considerable growth since the War, with 
the consequent result that the electorate must include many 
persons without local ties. 

My thanks are due to the Towns Clerks of more than 100 
cities and towns of England and Wales who have so kindly 
sent me particulars of elections. With their aid I have been 
able to collect these data for more than go per cent. of the 
larger towns. Without this aid, all discussion on this subject 
would be speculative. 

E. C. RHopes. 


Pusiic Opinion: Hitler OvER AusTRIA 
HE broad effect of Hitler’s seizure of Austria is to 
| bring home to the mass of British people the 
probability of world war in the near future and the 
difficulty of successful or valuable negotiations with 
Germany. The man in the suburban garden still says: 
“We must keep our noses out,” but he adds that we must 
arm to the teeth and shows. that-though he still expresses 
Beaverbrook opinions he is becoming increasingly dubious 
of the chance of isolationism. 

Apart _from the—wholehogging believers in_collective 
security (a category which includes the Communists) there 
were few who did not accept-the.necessity.at-some_time or 
other by some method or other of the auschluss between 
Germany and Austria. The Left had always regretted that 
the anschluss had been prohibited in the Treaty of Versailles 
and recalled after the Berchtesgaden ultimatum that there had 
been several chances of yielding the anschluss gracefully before 
Hitler came to power and that to have done justice then 
might have saved the German Republic. Therefore oppo- 
sition-tothe_anschluss..was, even-on-the Left, modified by 
a bad conscience and the result, not so much of principle, 
as of tactical considerations ; it was obvious that the triumph 
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of Hitler in Austria made the position of Czechoslovakia and 
indeed the whole of East and Central Europe untenable. 
The thought of the Nazis loose in Jewish and Socialist Vienna 
was sufficiently horrible to give pause even to those who 
most insisted on the need for righting the past injustice to 
Germany. Therefore the Berchtesgaden conversations were 
taken comparatively calmly in Britain, though the Austrian 
correspondents in such papers as the Daily Telegraph and 
Manchester Guardian eatly made it clear that they involved a 
practical conquest of Austria. Dr. Schuschnigg’s defiance of 
Hitler and his decision to co-operate with the Austrian 
Socialists, followed by his announcement of a plebiscite, 
brought the Left new hope of serious Austrian resistance to 
Germany, and was a source of embarrassment to the Right, 
which recalled that we had officially asserted that Austria’s 
independence was an important British interest. In the 
circumstances, no one, except the extreme Left, disputed the 
wisdom of some conversations with Ribbentrop, but every- 
one who had supported Mr. Eden feared concessions which 
would weaken resistance to Hitler without in any way 
modifying his aggressive policy. 

On Friday night it became known that Dr. Schuschnigg 
had been offered the choice between invasion and resignation 
and that in order to save his country from bloodshed he had 
resigned. German troops had crossed the frontier ; Austria 
was to be annexed, because, as papers like The Times and 
Telegraph openly said, Hitler knew that Dr. Schuschnigg’s 
plebiscite was certain to produce a majority against Germany. 
This was a loss of face which it would not be possible to 
hide from the German people and which, therefore, the 
Fiihrer could’ not risk. Therefore his army marched on 
Vienna. Only the Daily Mail could be found to support 
Hitler’s action. The_Dai le cautious, friendly to 
Mr. Chamberlain arid disposed to ridicule those who doubted 
the possibility of reconciliation with Germany.and. who 
advocated adherence to the policy of collective security, 
headed its leading article-on-Saturday.“‘ Germany Drops the 
Mask: Ruthless Aggression on Austria.” Its article ¢on- 
cluded: “* Never, indeed, has the mailed fist been wielded 
with such dramatic effect as by Germany between dawn and 
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dusk yesterday.” Similarly,.7he Times, which has been 
steadily advocating the policy of reconciliation with Germany, 
headed its news “Austria Surrenders to Force,” and its 
leading article was entitled ““A Blow to Europe.” In the 
course of its protest against Hitler’s invasion, The Times 
pointed out that Hitler had excused himself partly on the 
ground that the plebiscite would not be fair (though the 
conditions of it were in accordance with the terms of the 
Austrian constitution), and partly because Schuschnigg had 
allied himself with the Austrian Social Democrats. Zhe Times 
proceeded : 

This is the extension of the doctrine of interference going far 
beyond the special relations which link the two German-speaking 
states, and it has been supported by a wholesale distortion by the 
German press of Herr von Schuschnigg’s policy and of the events 
of the past few days. No German could have derived from his 
newspapers the truth that Herr von Schuschnigg was endeavouring 
to defend against Nazi aggression the spirit and substance of the 
agreement recently made with Herr Hitler. 

It ended by pointing out that Hitler’s action which had led to 
the strongest protest from the British Government was not 
compatible with the policy of appeasement and must, indeed, 
produce “the gravest reactions of which it is impossible to 
foretell the issue.” 

The Daily Express, true to its isolationist position, argued 
that Britain was mistaken in pledging herself in 1934 to 
defend the integrity of Austria, that there was no parallel 
between the invasion of Belgium and the seizure of Austria 
“ because half of Austria wants Hitler,” and that the question 
now was not what to do about Austria, but what would 
happen if Germany took similar action in regard to her other 
minorities. The moral of Germany’s capacity for obtaining 
what she wanted by threats and without war was that 
Britain’s air force must be at once, as the Government had 
promised, made “ equal to the strongest in Europe,” and 
that all impediments must be swept out of the way. More 
precisely what this meant was explained next day by Lord 
Beaverbrook in the Sunday Express. Lord Beaverbrook urged 
that we needed a new Defence of the Realm Act even though 
the consequences might be to impair the “financial structure 
of Britain. The balance of trade against us must be ignored. 
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The price of living will go up and wage level will change. 
Liberty will in some degree be sacrificed. But, fortunately, 
if we are compelled to cede some of our rights we shall be 
ceding them to a democracy and not to a dictatorship.” 
The upshot of the Daily Mail’s comments was very much 
the same. The Mai/, which has been fat more pro-Fascist 
and pro-Nazi than the Express, concluded its leading article: 

Arm, arm, arm! That has been the lesson of the last few years. 
That is the lesson which is underlined and emphasized by Austria to-day. 

Arm, and keep out of unnecessary foreign entanglements. The 
two things go together. 

To-day the immediate resolve of the British people will be to 
have nothing to do with the situation in Central Europe. Not one 
British soldier, not one penny of British money, must be involved 
in this quarrel which is no concern of ours. 


In the opposite camp, the News Chronicle presented in its 
completest form the collective security doctrine. Our duty 
was to attempt to prevent war rather than to keep out of it. 
Under the heading of the “ Valley of Decision ” it said : 

We have come to a crisis in the historical evolution of Europe. 
What next ? Or perhaps—who next ? 

The democratic nations stand in the Valley of Decision. The 
future of civilization depends on whether they can display enough 
wisdom, energy and courage in the months—perhaps weeks— 
immediately ahead. 

It must be evident to everyone that what has happened in 
Austria is the kind of thing that must be expected if Governments 
such as ours act on the principle of yielding to every threat. . . 

This gives Britain a new, and perhaps last, chance to take the 
leadership of the world into its hands. The Nazi method is a 
challenge to civilized thought and action. The prospect opened 
up by the Nazi action in Austria is so destructive of civilization 
that the time has come to say quite bluntly that this kind of thing 
must not, shall not, be repeated. 

We are certain that the Government have the support of the 
whole country in the strong protest made last night in Berlin. 


The Manchester Guardian leader was headed the “ The 
Naked Fist.” -It pointed out that the one advantage of the 
Austrian disaster was to make it clear that Hitler would not 
respond to reason: “From now on the governments of 
Europe will know what to expect.” The small States would 
know that obedience to Germany would not save their 
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independence ; “kind words may clearly be followed by 
stern orders.” Mussolini, the strong opponent of the 
anschluss, could reconsider the advantages of the axis. The 
lesson would be clear for Britain when faced with the 
bullying of a dominant Germany. 

The Daily Herald, with huge headlines, “ Germany 
invades Austria: Britain and France Protest as Terror 
Begins,” featured a special article, with a picture of Dr. 
Schuschnigg, headed “ Diplomacy of the Mailed Fist.” It 
ended : 

Let us all have the courage to be clear in mind. Unless some 


limit can be set to this terrible reign of force, we shall have war 
in Europe, war—who knows ?—throughout the world. 


How easily it could come. An ultimatum, not this time to 
Vienna, but to Prague. A Czech refusal to take orders from Berlin. 
Mobilization. France moves. And from that moment the die is 
cast, for us as for all. 


There is no escape from danger save by working with redoubled 
power, taking every difficulty as a spur, for the reconstruction of 
the collective system. 


How deeply willing is the British people to make that supreme 
effort has been shown this last week by the mighty response to 
Labour’s inspiring campaign for Peace and Security. 

Finally, the Daily Worker, having the advantage of a 
clear-cut philosophy to guide it, saw the European situation 
more as a whole than any other paper. It began by saying 
that the forces of democracy and reaction were at grips in 
three parts of the world; that Franco was making headway 
in Spain with aeroplanes, “properly nicknamed ‘ Flying 
Chamberlains ’ by the British volunteers,” while in Austria, 
German troops massed on the frontier, and in France the 
forces of the Front Populaire had difficulty in forming a 
government against the reactionaries. It asked what part 
Britain was to play in this struggle. “Is it not possible for 
the Labour Party to rise to the occasion and invite all 
patties and organizations willing to play their part in the 
struggle for peace and democracy to participate in the 
crusade ?” 

Sunday’s papers showed the same divisions of opinion. 
Only Lord Rothermere’s Sunday Dispatch was openly pro- 


Hitler. In that paper Mr. Ward Price, one of Hitler’s best 
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advocates in this country, wrote a justification for the German 
invasion. In the Observer, Mr. Garvin, who has been the 
sturdiest of Fascist champions, put the best face on the 
matter from the German point of view; he criticized 
Schuschnigg’s rashness in rushing the plebiscite at three 
days’ notice, and added, quite incorrectly that “‘ the voting 
age was raised to twenty-four to nullify the exceptional 
proportion of Nazis among the younger people.” In any 
case, Mr. Garvin argued, 
The one thing certain is that war itself could not reverse what 
has taken place. It could not restore the state of things in Central 
Europe to what they were before. A World War on the subject 


with Britain engaged would be an insanity and a crime, and there 
could be no question of it in any responsible quarter in this country. 


Perhaps, Mr. Garvin argued, Hitler would show that, like 
Frederick and Bismark, he was capable of moderation after 
victory. In any case, “the moral for this country, and for 
every man and woman in it, is to re-arm harder; to 
strengthen every part of our programme, and to speed-up its 
execution with might and main.” 

The Sunday Times carried a disillusioned article by 
“ Scrutator,” who has been one of the ablest opponents of 
collective security and very anxious to make terms with Italy 
and Germany. The upshot of the paper’s argument was that 
a terrible blow had been struck at the policy of appeasement 
and that the essential was a stronger Britain. _It willbe 
noticed that all the Conservative papers urge the same 
conclusion—no change of policy, but mofé armaments. 

The front page of the People was something of a curiosity. 
Its news was headed “Austria Takes the German Invasion 
Calmly. Hitler Returns in Triumph to Boyhood Home.” 
The Sunday Referee carried no editorial comment of any sort 
on the situation, though it gave an interesting account of 
Mr. Herbert Hoover’s interview with Hitler. According to 
a special correspondent in Warsaw, who had interviewed 
him, Mr. Hoover told Hitler that he had never been a firmer 
advocate and admirer of democracy than he had after his 
visit to Europe this year, refused to be impressed by Hitler’s 
account of the blessings of Fascism, and warned him of the 
catastrophe to which his policy was driving the world. 
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The Sanday Graphic included an article from Mr. Beverley 
Baxter attempting to give an objective explanation of Hitler’s 
action, but denouncing it as “an outrage against all demo- 
cracy, a crime against civilization ” ; while the Sunday Pictorial, 
using immense black type for the word “Arms,” concentrated 
on the need for far more rearmament. 

Hitler invades Austria . . . and sends a shiver of horror down 
Europe’s back. Chamberlain’s elated defence speech has left Britain 
feeling far too smug and secure. The Empire is powerful—no 
mistake about that. But to-day it is our duty to reveal the whole 


truth, to tell you that we are still desperately in need of arms ! arms ! 
arms! 


There remains the only “ Left” Sunday paper, Reynold’s 
News, which held that “ Britain Can Still Help Austria.” 
Two courses are now open to the Government. They can: 
(1) Refuse to recognize Nazi-controlled plebiscite in Austria. 


(2) Make Germany responsible for the repayment of British loans 
to Austria. 


Both these steps could be taken without breach of diplomatic 
relations—and so could the holding of Herr von Ribbentrop as a 
hostage for the safety of Dr. Schuschnigg. 


Reynold’s leading article was headed “‘ Premier Chamber- 
lain—the Cause of the Crisis.” It argued that as long as 
Hitler feared that Britain might be against him he would not 
have dared to take his present action. The resignation of 
Mr. Eden and the opening of conversations with Italy and 
Germany were the signals for Germany to “ grab Austria.” 
It reminded us that there were still in Austria, Czecho- 
slovakia, Spain, France and elsewhere popular forces prepared 
to resist Fascism; they would only be able to do this if 
Britain would give a lead; this could not come from Mr. 
Chamberlain’s government. Therefore “the National Govern- 
ment must go, and quickly, if Europe’s wobble into war is 
to be arrested.” 

For the “Left” (excluding the completely pacifist minority) 
the moral of Austria’s seizure is the danger of continued 
surrender to the dictators. In urging a change of policy 
the Left is forced tacitly or openly to admit that such a 
change of policy now means not merely economic pressure 
through the League of Nations, but a grave risk of war for 
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which Britain must be fully prepared. The Right accepted 
the last necessity with alacrity. For the first time, on the 
morning of Monday, the 14th, Zhe Times’ leading article 
openly suggested that conscription might be necessary. From 
the point of view of British politics the first result of Hitler’s 
advance into Austria was the certainty.of a further increase 
in atmaments, conscription and the general political and 
industrial regimentation of the nation. 
KINGSLEY MarrTIN. 


SoME ForEIGN Books 
"Toe “crisis” has produced a crop of very varied 
books in France nearly all of them pre-occupied -with 
the difficulties arising for France from the aggressive 
dictatorships on her frontiers. The most general is 
Problémes de Politique Extérieure (pp. 223: Alcan). This is 
another collection of lectures delivered at the Paris School of 
Political Science, and includes M. Mousset’s on Danubian 
problems, M. Rivaud’s on France and Germany, M. Pernot’s 
on the situation in the Mediterranean and M. Osusky’s on the 
issue—leagues of nations or alliances. The best is probably 
M. Pernot’s, which is a remarkably lucid summary of a series 
of historical and geographical complexes, with special reference 
to France’s problems in the Levant. He makes the useful 
point that it is Italy who seeks a Mediterranean “‘ agreement ” ; 
as the status quo contents France and Britain, what re-arrange- 
ment precisely does Italy want? M. Georges Blondel’s 
Tempéte sur Il’ Europe (pp. iv 108: Plon) is the result of a 
voyage of exploration round our continent, the title being 
a quotation from one of M. Benes’s speeches. The “ tempest ” 
M. Blondel thinks has not yet passed and that, thanks to the 
faults of everyone, a war situation has been allowed to arise. 
This analysis of the situation is brief but suggestive, though it 
is a little disconcerting that the only measure to alleviate it of 
which he has much hope is which he calls “ l’éducation des 
esprits.” 
It is exactly forty years since M. Edouard Driault wrote 
what was to become a standard work (8th edition, 1920)— 
La Question d’ Orient depuis ses origines jusqu’ad nos jours. He has 
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just completed a sequel La Question d’ Orient, 1918-1937 (pp. 
xxi 538: Alcan). The treatment is perhaps less compact and 
there is more sentiment than there was in the older book, but 
the same profound knowledge and sound thinking is there 
for those who are willing to plough through a lot of sum- 
marising of familiar history to get to it. The general develop- 
ment of the Near Eastern question since 1918 is sketched 
through its phases—the abortive settlement of Sévres, the 
definite settlement of Lausanne, the Near Eastern Ententes, 
the victory of Fascism and the pressure of the dictator states. 
The murder of King Alexander is seen as a turning point ; 
thereafter came the Italian invasion of Ethiopia, the creation 
of the Berlin-Rome axis and the endeavours to detach Near 
Eastern states from the democratic powers, culminating in 
the claim to impose Fascism on Europe and particularly in 
Spain, where there is raging what M. Driault calls the “ inter- 
national civil war.” That effort provoked counter-efforts— 
unhappily M. Driault finished his book too soon to discuss 
Mr. Chamberlain’s latest contribution to the latter—which 
he describes as the Peace Coalition. To M. Driault the 
Mediterranean looks like being the battleground between two 
rival conceptions of progress and civilization and it is there 
that the pacific Powers will have to stand their ground. 

Démocraties en Crise, by Louis Franck (pp. 80: Rieder) 
is a study of three “ experiments ”—Roosevelt’s, Van 
Zeeland’s, Blum’s—mainly from the social and economic 
standpoint. The programme, legislation and achievement 
of each is carefully analysed and the conclusion is arrived at 
(1) that they represent a considerable advance in the direction 
of State intervention in the social and economic life, (2) that 
the result has been a set-back for the “ expert,” and (3) that 
none of the three attempted any real s¢ructural reform. Further 
they showed the failure of the democracies to meet the needs 
of the international situation, but indicate the complete power 
“public opinion”, however inchoate, has won. ‘That 
encourages M. Franck to believe that with respect of liberty, 
this fresh interventionism by the state might achieve important 
social progress—an optimistic conclusion from what is on 
the whole a pessimistic analysis. 

The Roosevelt “ experiment ” is dealt with in two other 
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books which appeared a little earlier. One is also from the 
pen of M. Franck—L’expérience Roosevelt et le milieu social 
Américain (pp. 386: Alcan) and deals very largely with the 
social effects of N.R.A. The analysis and criticism of the 
measures adopted to meet the crisis, with the aim at once of 
applying scientific economic remedies to specific ills and 
satisfying the moral demands of an uncritical but lively public 
conscience, occupies more than half the book, while the latter 
part deals with social consequences and is really a criticism 
of American values which, if sometimes unfair because based 
on a purely European standard, is always acute and sometimes 
very suggestive. One gets from the book a sense of move- 
ment, of profound change which arises from causes outside 
the control of governments which try with only partial success 
to guide it ; in the other book L. Zahn-Golodetz’s L’ économie 
plannificé en U.R.S.S. et l'économie dirigée aux Etats-unis (pp. 160: 
Nizet et Bastard) “directed economy” is contrasted with 
“ planned economy ” in a manner which suggests the achieve- 
ment of progress by non-dynamic processes. This is a thesis 
of considerable merit which, taking America and Russia as 
types, contrasts in detail and mainly in theory the new form 
of capitalist economy and the experiment in “‘ communist ” 
economy. The distinction the author makes is that the former 
has no ends beyond itself, no matter what its type may be, 
while in the latter all the categories inherited from capitalism 
have undergone a functional change. The illustration of this 
thesis is very interesting, even if one has a suspicion that 
practice often refutes theory. 

One of the best books provoked by the Far Eastern 
troubles was M. Bienstock’s Struggle for the Pacific, published 
neatly two years ago. Those who valued it may be 
interested to know that it has just appeared in a French 
translation (La /utte pour le Pacifique: pp. 276: Payot) 
bringing the story up to date. The additional matter is not 
large, but it serves to increase the usefulness of a useful book. 
Its readers will remember a valuable section on migration, and 
may like to have their attention drawn to a full-dress study 
of the problem by an Indian scientist, Mr. R. Mukerjee, 
published by the Italian Association for the Study of Popu- 
lation Problems—AMigrant Asia (pp. xlvi 312: Tipografia 
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Failli, Rome). The author admits the difficulties confronting 
researchers because of the character of the information 
available, but he has given a remarkably documented account 
of the conflicting trends of Asiatic migration and its causes, 
and at the same time has assembled a mass of valuable data on 
food supply, standards of living, population, the origin of 
racial conflicts, the international aspects of the problem, and 
the chances of what—to be in the fashion—he calls “ planned 
migration.” Some of his conclusions will obtain little assent, 
but none of them can be lightly dismissed, and no student 
can afford to miss at least consulting his book. 

Among books on legal topics there are four worth the 
student’s attention. Dr. F. Apelt’s Abhaengige Mitglieder 
voelkerrechtlicher Verbaende (pp. 212: Roehrer, Leipzig) is 
described by its author as a contribution to the theory of the 
legal personality in international law. It deals with the legal 
position of “dependent” (or rather “‘ non-independent ”’) 
countries, and seeks to define the difference legally between 
colony and dominion, mandated territories and protected 
territories, and the position of a state whose sovereignity is 
unilaterally limited. The argument is involved and technical, 
but is of great interest to the student of the less obvious 
sections of international law. The Florence firm of Sansoni 
has published another collection of essays on Italian institu- 
tions—La Camera dei Fasci e delle Corporazioni (pp. 256)—by 
nine Fascist authorities. The most interesting are 
Chiabelli’s on the “ reform” of political representation and 
A. Navartra’s on rulers and ruled in a Fascist state. The ruling 
idea is to explain the nature of “ popular representation ” 
under Fascism and, if the impression left on a liberal is that it 
does not exist, that does not rob this rather wordy dis- 
quisition on theory and practice of practical interest. To the 
International Institute of Intellectual Co-operation is due the 
Recueil des accords intellectuels (pp. 232) which gathers into one 
volume agreements signed ensuring international co-operation 
in cultural matters. 

R. T. Ciark. 
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Tue SpanisH Prot. By E. N. Dzexepy, with a Preface by 
“ Pertinax.” (King. 6s.). DEFENCE oF Maprip. By 
GroFFREY Cox. (Gollancz. 25. 6d.). VOLUNTEER IN 
Spain. By JOHN SOMMERFIELD. (Lawrence C» Wishart. 
2s. 6d.). Rep TERROR IN Maprip (An Eye Witness 
Record). By Luts DE Fonreriz. (Longmans. 2:5. 6d.). 
StoRM OvER Spain. Ay Marrin MITcHELi. (Secker 
Warburg. 68.). 

T must strike everyone who has been recently to Spain 
that the “war of ideologies” so emphasized by the 
isolationist Press evaporates in Spain, as the war proceeds, 
in inverse ratio to its growth in discussions outside. 
Inside Spain, the discipline and terrible necessities of a long 
war are gradually forcing the people into one mould which— 
whatever its defects—is perhaps the result least expected by 
those who, for excellent reasons, have long been convinced 
of the disunity of the Spanish Popular Front. It is a dogma 
of the isolationists that “‘ whichever side wins” there is 
bound to be a succession of civil wars in Spain, culminating 
in a show-down between the Anarchists and the Communists. 

This may be so, although it leaves out of consideration two 

factors: first, that the anarchism of the anarchists is largely 

a matter of temperament and this peculiarly Spanish tempera- 

ment is being as profoundly altered by the war and the 

educational experience of a social revolution as was the 
temperament of the French workers and bourgeoisie after 
the Revolution: secondly, the changes in Communist policy 
are not, I believe, purely tactical; they represent as funda- 
mental a change in the Communists as the corresponding 
one in the Anarchists. Democracy ? Supposing the Govern- 
ment win the war, it is difficult to believe that they can 
immediately restore to the falangists their full electoral rights. 

Three of these books are written with the purpose of 
putting across a sectional view of the side the writers represent, 
communist party, pacifist, and horror-struck, outraged, 
disciplinarian aristocrat. Mr. Sommerfield, Miss Mitchell and 

Senor de Fonteriz all cook their impressions, and, to some 

degree, their facts, although it is noticeable that of these 

three writers, Mr. Sommerfield, writing from the point of 
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view of a communist member of the International Brigade is, 
factually, far the most honest, and he even faces some 
unpleasant facts about the composition of the Brigade. 
The remaining two books, The Spanish Plot and Defence of 
Madrid, ate \ess sectarian, and, in fact, more objective. 
Geoffrey Cox was the Liberal correspondent in Spain of the 
News Chronicle. His account of the defence of Madrid is 
graphic, fair, detailed, excellent journalism. Perhaps the 
most instructive of all these books is The Spanish Plot which 
is a well-documented account of the rdéle played by the 
British Government in the Spanish War. I do not see how 
anyone reading this book could doubt that the National 
Government have consistently backed General Franco, and, 
incidentally, the Fascist powers, ever since the outbreak of 
the war. The real mystery lies not in the British Government’s 
actions but in its motives, since the imperialist motives of 
Great Britain should surely impel our government to support 
the other side. M. Dzelepy sums up his evidence by con- 
cluding that the British are taking part in an anti-Bolshevik 
crusade, since they are convinced that the alternative to 
Franco in Spain is communism. Personally, I believe that 
the motives of the British Government are mixed. Anti- 
communism is certainly a strong one: but others are the 
belief that Franco, backed by Germany and Italy, will win ; 
fear that an alignment of Fascist against democratic powers 
in Europe, the Fascist powers would be the stronger; the 
fact that Mussolini’s preoccupation in Spain is a real pre- 
occupation, and not a paying one ; and, lastly, the conviction 
that, if the Spanish Government wins, the future of Morocco 
will be problematic, whereas, if Franco wins, we shall be able 
to bargain over Morocco. Knowing our diplomatic and 
business representatives in Spain who are continually pumping 
the Foreign Office with propaganda for Franco, and knowing 
the personnel of the National Government itself, we find 
that there are motives enough. Considering one by one the 
cases in which Great Britain has encouraged and tolerated 
Fascist intervention in the name of non-intervention, the 
failure of Franco’s side to win long ago is truly astonishing. 

Volunteer in Spain is a vety interesting account of 
Mr. Sommerfield’s experiences as a fighter in the International 
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Brigade. Mr. Sommerfield has serious defects as a writer, 
which are particularly apparent in the first half of his book : 
but the reader should not be impatient. The worst of these 
defects is his habit of switching over into Hemingwayese 
whenever the action of his book becomes tense. It is no 
exaggeration to say that his style is often an unfortunate 
combination of the vices of Mr. Hemingway with those of 
Naomi Mitcheson. Words like “‘ pretty ” (used adverbially), 
“Yeh,” and sentences containing the maximum possible 
number of “and”s, build up Mr. Sommerfield’s effects. 
“ This is a fine war,” said John. “Sure,” I said. “It’s a 
fine war.” Personally, my impression of the International 
Brigade was not that everyone was suiting their behaviour 
to some rdle they had cast for themselves in Mr. Hemingway’s 
film. However, when Mr. Sommerfield describes the actual 
fighting in the war, his style becomes restrained and his 
experiences real. I wish that he had made more of the earlier 
part : that anyone could dismiss Albacete in as few paragraphs 
as he has done seems to me extraordinary, and shows how 
much a writer can be out of touch with the experiences of 
his companions, since I am convinced that the memory of 
Albacete will live for ever in the minds of everyone connected 
with the Brigade. 

For reasons which no one need inquire into, “de Fonteriz” 
is a pseudonym for one who held a great position in Madrid 
before the civil war. This anonymous grandee—grandee or 
no—is so typical of his class that one can only marvel at his 
mentality, which belongs to another age, except that the 
feudal aristocrats of to-day are prepared to use all the inven- 
tions of the modern world to wipe out the “mob.” On 
the second page of his little pamphlet, he gains the sympathy 
of the attentive letter-writer to The Times by quoting a 
typical instance of Bolshevism under the Republic: An 
electricity firm had closed down its business, which, a year 
later, was purchased by another firm. “ Although the latter 
was in a different line of business and had no connection with 
the old undertaking, it was compelled to take on all the men 
who had worked in the engineering shops and pay them 
“ discipline ” of Franco is inevitable and everything he does 
justified, so we concentrate on counting every act of violence 
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compensation.” After this, of course, we realise that the 
committed by the “ Reds ” as an atrocity. “‘ De Fonteriz” ’s 
list of atrocities range from horrible murders, many of which, 
I have no doubt, were committed, to such accusations as 
that the Spanish Government itself dropped a bomb which 
fell on to the British Embassy in Madrid. This writer 
maintains that the defence of Madrid was an unbearable act 
of cruelty on the part of the Spanish Government against 
the civilians of Madrid, who, by the heroic defence of their 
city are condemning themselves to the horrors of war. On 
the other hand, the attempt of the Junta to evacuate Madrid 
was even more monstrous : the kindest thing the government 
could have done would have been to surrender immediately 
to Franco. Luckily, the treatment which Franco would have 
then meted out to the Reds is something that need not enter 
into the calculations of the readers of this book. However, 
one cannot help wondering how the readers of this book 
explain (if they attempt to) the failure of Franco to win the 
war, since Senor Fonteriz is firmly convinced that the defence 
of the Spanish Republic is a monstrous crime against the 
members of the Republic, who, except for a few criminals, 
in no sense support the “ People’s Army.” 

Storm Over Spain is a pleasant touristy account of a journey 
in Spain immediately before the war, made by the author, 
who is Irish, and her Hungarian friend Tinka. Miss Mitchell 
has some interesting comparisons to make between the 
problems of agriculture in Ireland and Spain. She sympathises 
with the Republic, but, being a convinced pacifist, is unable 
to take sides. The true allies of the pacifists are the empire 
isolationists: the pacifists, however intelligent they may 
be, trot out the old arguments for isolation which you may 
read any day in a Daily Express editorial: everyone who 
fights becomes as bad as everyone else who fights, whoever 
wins in Spain things will be worse than ever; the only 
strength lies in refusing to touch evil. The only difference 
is that the Express believes in armed empire isolation, the 
constructive pacifist believes in unarmed individualist isolation 
in Arizona. But the Spanish Republic can be let sink for all 


the wistful sympathy of either of them ! 
STEPHEN SPENDER. 
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GusTAv STRESEMANN: His Drarres, LETTERS AND PAPERS. 
Edited and translated by Eric Surron. Vol. I. 
(Macmillan. 255.) 

ERTAIN facts with regard to the editing of this 

book deserve mention. The title and date of the 

German edition from which this is a translation is 

not given. On the cover and title-page it is stated 
that the book is edited by Mr. Sutton, but there is a preface 
by the German “ editors,” and it must be presumed that the 
text of the book, other than the letters, diaries and papers 
by Stresemann himself, is by them. Their names are not 
given. Their views of the rights and duties of editors seem 
to be peculiar: for instance, they remark in their preface 
that— 

“ For the editors, the questions arose whether and to 
what extent Stresemann’s observations, made at the very 
day and hour under the immediate impression of the 
event .. . should be here reproduced. We decided 
this question, ‘in principle, in the affirmative. In a few 
individual cases—where, having regard to the judgment 
of events and to the persons concerned, such a course 
appeared to be justified by the facts—we have taken the 
view that we should remain faithful administrators of 
Stresemann’s estate, if we modified the expression, and 
adjusted certain divergent views on matters where the 
facts have since become known, without alteration of 
the sense.” 

Apparently no indication is given in these cases in which the 
editors have altered what Stresemann really wrote—a fact 
that seriously impairs the value of the book. How expressions 
can be modified and divergent views adjusted without 
altering the sense we do not understand, and if the sense is 
not altered, there was no reason for altering what Stresemann 
wrote. 

Subject to these reservations, the book is extremely 
interesting. It covers the period from January, 1925, to 
September, 1926. It includes, therefore, the negotiations 
for a security pact and the Locarno Treaty, the election of 
Hindenburg to the Presidency, and the entry of Germany 
into the League. The quantity of material available in the 
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several sections is curiously uneven; for instance nearly 
200 pages are given to Locarno and only about 30 to the 
abortive attempt by Germany in February, and the successful 
attempt in September, 1926, to enter the League. The 
quality of the documents selected for publication is on the 
whole high. They throw light upon the statesmanship of 
Stresemann, the policy of the Great European Powers at a 
crucial moment in European history, and tragically for the 
observer to-day upon the subsequent history of Germany. 

The volume considerably increases one’s respect for 
Stresemann as a statesman. In the years 1925 and 1926 he 
developed from a politician into a statesman, and, while he 
never ceased to be a good German, he grew into a good 
European. This evolution is, of course, particularly obvious 
in his handling of the Locarno negotiations. But even more 
interesting is it to observe this wider outlook, the increased 
certainty and poise, in their less obvious manifestations, for 
instance, in his firm treatment of difficult and dangerous 
situations in the internal politics of Germany and in his 
dignified, masterly handling of the bullying, bombastic 
Mussolini of 1926. 

As regards history, the book contains no startling 
revelations, but it is absolutely invaluable for anyone who 
wishes to understand the situation of Germany and Germans 
in 1925. One remarkable thing is that it shows with terrible 
clearness those elements existing in the situation which led 
subsequently to the barbarization of Germany under National- 
Socialism. In a sense Stresemann’s work may be summed 
up as an unsuccessful attempt to prevent that barbarization, 
to save peace and civilization in Europe by restoring a free 
and civilized Germany to the place which she had the right 
to claim in the hierarchy of European states. He very 
nearly succeeded. But he already had arrayed against him 
within Germany precisely those forces which, within five 
years, placed Hitler in power and destroyed to the very 
foundations the work of pacification which he had begun. 
Very significant from this point of view are some of the 
documents, ¢.g., the report of what took place at a meeting 
of the Association of German Iron and Steel Manufacturers 
in December, 1925, “after the servants had left the room,” 
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with regard to the necessity for a coup d’état; the violent 
attack upon Stresemann by Herr Hugenberg in January, 
1926; the preparations for a putsch and a dictatorship in 
May, 1926. Equally significant is the fact that all those 
questions which the Nazis hold over the head of Europe, 
at the point of a sword, Stresemann too was holding over 
our heads, but concealed in an olive branch, the Germans of 
Czechoslovakia, the Eastern frontier, and colonies. 
LEONARD WOOLF. 


MicHAEL Bakunin. By E. H. Carr. (Macmillan. 255.) 
ROFESSOR CARR has given us, what is rare, an 
[Priseses biography which is also a contribution to 
history. He has had a first-class opportunity in the 
life of Bakunin, and he has made the most of it. For 
there have hardly been any biographies of Bakunin, of any 
value, in any European language, let alone English; and in 
consequence his life and career have remained a lacuna in 
the knowledge of most of us even who are interested in the 
history of socialism. Again, Bakunin’s peripatetic revolu- 
tionary activities, in Russia, Poland, Germany, France, 
Switzerland, in Berlin, Brussels, Paris, Dresden, London, 
Stockholm, Geneva, Bale, Lyons, his imprisonments in 
Austria, in the Peter-and-Paul fortress at Petersburg, his 
escape from Siberia via Japan and U.S.A. which brought 
him world-fame—all this brings his career into touch with 
the main stream of nineteenth-century history at innumerable 
and often unexpected points. Or, to vary the image, 
Bakunin’s life is so much of the stuff of the squalid and 
tattered underlinings to the respectable surface that the 
nineteenth century presents to us in the textbooks. 

Yet the history of socialism and of revolution, which by 
no means occupied the centre of the picture in that age 
(except for the one solitary year 1848), has become of 
increasing importance in our time now that we can see to 
what those subversive activities, those romantic gestures and 
fantastic careers, the ridiculous capers and incredible hopes 
were leading. It is not the respectable Queen Victorias and 
Gladstones and Mills, or the Newmans and Mannings and 
Pio Nonos, or the Nicholases and Alexanders, or even the 
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Bismarcks and Moltkes of the nineteenth century who have 
any message for this; it is the outcasts and exiles who 
matter, the unrespectable, Marx and Engels, Proudhon and 
Bakunin and Lenin. Professor Carr is fortunate in his choice 
of subject; he has written one of the best historical 
biographies I know. 

And he has written with ease and great feeling for the 
background in place no less than in time—which makes, in 
spite of the book’s length, for easy reading. The picture 
that is drawn of Bakunin’s early years and family life at 
Premukhino, charming as it is, reminds one of a Turgeniev 
interior or landscape, very literally, for Turgeniev was a 
friend of Bakunin’s and it is well known that the character 
of Rudin was modelled after him. Bakunin’s career took him 
to many odd places off the beaten track, which Professor 
Carr’s knowledge of the nineteenth century never fails to 
illuminate ; in addition to Russian history, there is Poland 
and the different forces in the Polish nationalist movement,. 
the situation in Sweden and Finland in the 1860’s no less 
than Paris in 1848. Professor Carr has followed with 
admirable patience the vagaries of this exasperating career, 
the generosity, the devotion, the indiscipline, the endless 
squabbles, the absurdly sanguine programmes, the atmosphere 
of unreality that pervades it all, the debts, the broken 
promises, the squalor. Not a word of protest, hardly of 
criticism ; he leaves the story to make its own impression, 
the reader to draw his own conclusions. This has its 
disadvantages, no less than its advantages. 

For one thing, if one may venture a word of criticism of 
so excellent a book, it sometimes leaves the reader in the 
dark as to what F akunin was actually doing. One has the 
impression of 2 great deal of sound and fury, but what was 
he doing ? one asks. One knows very well what Marx was 
doing contemporaneously, editing or contributing to papers, 
studying hard, writing books, engaged in secretarial work 
for the revolutionary cause, intriguing. Perhaps our difficulty 
is due more to the subject of the biography than to its author. 
Bakunin was so very Russian ; most of his time he seems to 
have spent in smoking and talking—I suppose it would be 
called propaganda. 
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He certainly created a legend, and perhaps this is his one 
enduring achievement. Again this may serve to explain a 
similar failing in the book: it does not make clear why 
Bakunin thought what he thought, the intellectual processes 
by which he arrived at his position. Perhaps it does not 
matter so very much, for with Bakunin, more than with 
most intelligent people, his intellectual position was but a 
rationalization of his impulses. But the book is weaker on 
the intellectual side, as opposed to the purely historical, 
which is its strength. 

What is it, after all, that Bakunin’s position came to ? 
It may be described in the words of the uneducated tailor, 
Wilhelm Weitling, which had such a decisive effect upon 
Bakunin’s mind: “ The perfect society has no government, 
but only an administration, no laws, but only obligations, no 
punishments, but means of correction.” ‘This may be all 
very well as an ideal, but since it rests upon a total mis- 
conception of human nature it is difficult to see that it has 
any importance whatever for politics. Bakunin seems to 
have attained to greater sense in the last year of his life when 
he wrote: “To my utter despair I have discovered and 
discover every day anew, that there is in the masses no 
revolutionary idea or hope or passion; and where these are 
not, you can work as much as you like but you will get no 
result.” It seems a pity that it should have taken a whole 
lifetime, and such a devious route, to arrive at so much 
sense. This being so, one sees how right Marx was to 
insist upon discipline, order, authority. And it seems provi- 
dentially right—if one may use the term—that it should be 
not the great Russian, but the German, who should have so 
affected Russian history. For Marx provides just what the 
Russians stand most in need of ; they have enough Bakunin 
in their composition, and too much, already. 

There is one phrase, a very conventional one but no less 
silly for that, which should be corrected: the reference on 
p. 438 to “the fundamental inconsistency of Marx, who 
hoped to create a régime of universal love through the 
medium of class hatred.” Professor Carr should know that 
with Communism universal /ove is no more the end than 
class hatred is the means. A. L. Rowse. 
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“THe Ayes Have Ir” (The Story of the Marriage Bill). 
By A. P. Hersert. (Methuen, 63.). 
HE Royal Commission on Divorce Law Reform 
reported in 1912 ; twenty-six years later Mr. Herbert’s 
Marriage Bill becomes law. So is it always with the 
Reports of Royal Commissions when to carry out 
their legislative recommendations will not earn the Govern- 
ment of the day credit with its own partisans, and hence the 
justification for retaining, despite all its time-wasting possi- 
bilities, the system of private Members’ Bills. As Mr. Herbert 
himself says (p. 72): “ they are, in a way, the last expression 
of real democracy, for they are the sole machinery by which 
minorities can still not metely splutter, but endeavour to 
construct.” 

The Marriage Bill as a spectacular instance of legislation 
carried to success by a private Member is, then, for the 
student of politics, (as opposed to the reader with an eye solely 
on the cause of divorce law reform), a main element of 
interest in Mr. Herbert’s book. But it has another. It is 
not often that the man responsible for an important Act 
of Parliament can subsequently find time to record his 
experiences in carrying his Bill into law, though it is precisely 
those records which are the most valuable for the “ outsider.” 
Mr. Morrison’s most admirable book on “ Socialisation and 
Transport,” five years ago, is an instance to the contrary. 
But Mr. Morrison as a writer has not Mr. Herbert’s advantages 
as a professional humorist. “The Ayes Have It” is the 
vivid entertainment one would expect it to be; it is quite 
the best first book to recommend to anyone anxious, as a 
good citizen, to understand the way in which business is 
actually done in Parliament, and to master the intricacies of 
its procedure ; and the book incidentally reveals Mr. Herbert 
as a parliamentary tactician of a shrewdness which it must 
sutely be hard to match. 

FRANK HARDIE. 
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THE CasE oF LEON Trotsky. Report of Hearings on the 
Charges made against him in the Moscow trials. By THE 
PRELIMINARY COMMISSION OF INQUIRY. (Martin Secker 
and Warburg. 125. 6d.) THE History OF THE Crvit War 
IN THE U.S.S.R. Volume I. Edited by JosepH STALin 
and others. (Lawrence ¢» Wishart. 25. 6d.) 

OLUME I of the History of the Civil War, published 

\ in the Russian language in 1936, is an account of the 
March Revolution and of the epoch of the Pro- 
visional Government. It covers much the same 
ground as Trotsky’s History of the Revolution, along with which 
it should be read. It exaggerates the part played by the 

Bolsheviks in bringing about the March Revolution. 

Bolshevism was neither a peasants’ nor a soldiers’ movement. 

Its strength lay in its discipline, and in the strategic genius 

of its leader, which enabled it to seize power, in the collapse 

which followed upon the Kornilov fiasco: when power, it 
has been said, lay in the street to be picked up. Something 
is sacrificed to the aim of showing that Lenin held, in April, 

1917, the doctrine which was later formulated, of the possi- 

bility of building Socialism in a single country. The fact 

that Stalin was, at the outset, opposed to Lenin’s April policy 
of all power to the Soviets, is suppressed. It is true that he 
soon accepted the insurrectionary plan. The reader must 
not look for impartial treatment of Social Revolutionaries 
and Mensheviks, nor for truth regarding matters on which 

Stalin was in controversy with opponents. If he is on his 

guard in these respects, he will find this volume a useful 

storehouse of facts, particularly in respect to the economic 
difficulties and the collapse of the military front, which led 
up to the Revolution of November. 

The heart of the controversy which the preliminary 
Commission, sitting in Mexico, was set to investigate, is to 
be found in two questions: did Trotsky instigate political 
assassinations in the Soviet Union: and did he plot with 
Germany and Japan to bring about military attack? The 
defence rests upon disproof of the evidence of alleged inter- 
mediaries: and upon the incompatibility of Trotsky’s life 
and teaching with the accusations made against him. One 
incident, the supposed visit to Oslo, by aeroplane, in the 
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dead of winter, of an old associate of Trotsky, was investigated 
by a Norwegian newspaper of the Right, and proved to be 
false: because no aeroplane from abroad alighted at any of 
the Oslo aerodromes during the month in which the visit 
was alleged. It is seldom that negative proof can be so 
complete and so devastating. One obvious fabrication 
prepares us to mistrust the evidence of other supposed 
intermediaries. 

Trotsky proved by reference to a mass of his writings 
and speeches, that he had, over a long series of years, opposed 
individual terrorism, as mischievous to the cause of Socialism : 
and that he had, during his exile, systematically advocated 
the defence of the Soviet Union against foreign attack. His 
critics have to choose between two conclusions. Either he 
was not guilty on the charges made: or he acted privately 
in opposition to his published doctrines. Much turns upon 
a statement made by him in 1932 that “Stalin must be 
removed ” (page 277). The prosecutor, in the trial of January, 
1937, at Moscow, argued that this meant assassination. 
Trotsky says that, prior to the victory of Hitler in Germany, 
the phrase meant peaceful removal by the action of the Party : 
a sort of analogue to the demands of the syndicated press in 
Britain that “‘so-and-so must go.” After the triumph of Hitler, 
it meant a political revolution. 

This brings us to what Trotsky did actually intend: 
though that did not fall within the scope of the Mexico pre- 
liminary commission. He did intend to bring about a 
fresh political revolution in the U.S.S.R. ; and said so plainly. 
Stalin did not wait for him to do it. Hence the trials and 
the shootings. 

The Mexican preliminary commission found that there 
was a case for further enquiry. The main International 
Commission, we learn, has, in a report of eighty thousand 
words, absolved both Trotsky and his son Leon Sedov, and 
found “ strong justification for assuming that the Trials were 
frame-ups.” 

There is much of profound interest in The Case of Leon 
Trotsky, apart from its relevance to the question of his guilt 
or innocence. Whether Trotsky’s memory on the point be 
correct or not, we cannot say: but he clearly stated, under 
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examination, that the danger of bureaucracy, of a state con- 
trolled by a body of officials having vested rights in their 
offices, was the root of the opposition which resulted in his 
exile. Pressed to explain whether anything except a bureau- 
cracy could manage a state which controls all production and 
distribution, he failed, perhaps because of his insufficient 
command of English, to make his meaning perfectly plain. 
But he seems to us (on pages 354 sq. of the volume) to convey 
the conviction that the people can only prevent their servants 
from becoming their masters, when they reach a certain 
standard of education and civilsation. Until this standard 
is reached, and until production is so abundant that there is 
enough to supply all the reasonable wants of all, he would 
apparently rely upon certain political devices: in particular 
upon restoration of the practice of open public discussion 
in preparation for the work of formal Congresses : and upon 
the substitution of the secret ballot for the open vote, for 
which the Constitution of 1936 has already provided. It is 
a vital question for the Socialist state: how to obtain a loyal 
Civil Service; and we do not think that Trotsky has revealed 
to us the secret. 

Certain things in Trotsky’s deposition throw invaluable 
light upon revolutionary, or upon Russian, mentality. His 
son, he says, if in the hands of the G.P.U., and told that 
confession was necessary in order to save his mother, might 
confess. One of the accused in the Moscow trials was a bluff 
soldier, of tried courage, N. I. Muralov, who, everyone was 
convinced, would never “ confess.” But he did confess. 
Trotsky says his deposition was false, but it was the false 
deposition of a simple soldier, told that war was imminent 
and that his confession was necessary to the safety of the 
State. V. V. Ulrich was the President of the Court which 
tried the Moscow accused. Trotsky says Ulrich was an 
honest man—caught by the machine; and adds: “It is a 
question of the régime.” We should like to quote page 327 
in full, because we see in it a picture of Trotsky, self-revealed ; 
but the reader must look for it himself. 

One more point, which throws light on Trotsky’s own 
character. His hated opponent is the bureaucracy. But when 
he is asked whether a section of this body is capable of sabotage 
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of Soviet industry in order to gratify Hitler and weaken the 
U.S.S.R. he gives an emphatic negative (page 391). An 
alliance with Hitler in order to avoid war, yes! An alliance 
with Hitler involving the destruction of Soviet economy, no ! 
Here and elsewhere, in the proceedings, there is evidence of 
generosity in the man. Even of Stalin he has some good to 
say. “Stalin also was not born a master of frame-ups ” 
(page 327). 

We do not think anyone can hope to understand existing 
conditions in the Soviet Union without a close study of this 
fascinating record. 

JoHN Maynarp. 


Irag. A study in political development. By PHitie WiLLaRD 
IRELAND. (Cape. 155.) 
. R. IRELAND’S thesis fully answers to the description 
Dz the dust-jacket as an “ exhaustive and authoritative 
study of the origins, development, constitution, 
economic organization, administrative and general 
problems ” of Iraq. For most people the earlier chapters 
will probably be the most informing, dealing as they do with 
an almost forgotten period of Near Eastern history. The 
dominant impression they make is that of the frightful 
muddle created by the conflict of two policies—that of the 
Indian Government, “viewing Arab politics from the 
standpoint of the immediate needs of India,” ignoring Arab 
nationalism, confident that “‘as long as the material well- 
being of the subject peoples was being advanced, no other 
standard need be set up by which to judge the administration ” 
and that of the Foreign Office, “ aiming at Arab rar one wil 
in Arab lands, with only such control as might guarantee 
friendly relations with Great Britain.” Add to this dualism 
in British policy the problems created by French aims in 
Syria and by the need of justifying British action before 
world opinion in Geneva, and one gets some idea of the 
complications that attended the birth of modern Iraq. 
A striking chapter is that which describes the difficulties 
experienced by the British authorities in securing the election 
to the throne of the Emir Faisal. Those who have only 
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known Iraq at the time when King Faisal had become a 
national hero will find it hard to realize how violent was 
the opposition from numerous quarters of Iraqi opinion, 
and for how long he was blamed by many of his subjects 
for his alleged pro-British policy. 

Dr. Ireland rightly stresses the two essential needs of 
present-day Iraq—and, for that matter, of all Near Eastern 
countries : the purging of politics from ecclesiastico-religious 
influences, and the building up of an effective and reliable 
Civil Service with adequate security of tenure—two closely 
related problems. He points out the contrast between the 
promises made by King Faisal that there should be “no 
more Moslems, no more Christians, no more Jews, but only 
Iraqis” and the continued existence of “‘ widespread oppo- 
sition to the employment of any but Iraqis professing 
Islam.” Nor can effective administration be expected from 
officials who are liable to lose their jobs through changes of 
government: the spoils system, tacked on to considerations 
of religious affiliation in all appointments, has proved a 
heavy handicap on the development of those new countries. 
The hope lies in the younger men being able to take a broader 
view of national unity and interests. 

With this hope—which we believe to be well-founded— 
we commend Dr. Ireland’s book as an essential guide to all 
who are interested in that fascinating country, so old in 
many of its ways, so young in its aims and aspirations. 

R. H. Sorrau. 


GREAT BriTAIN AND PALESTINE. By HERBERT SIDEBOTHAM. 
(Macmillan. 10s. 6d.) 

HE author has added to his many and long services 

| for Zionism by the publication of this book. He has 
been its guide, philosopher and friend since those 

early days of the War when a comparatively small 
group of men, mostly centred in Manchester, first brought 
forward the idea of a Jewish colony in Palestine under 
British guardianship, and saw their vision gradually become 
a reality. The history of the Balfour Declaration, of the 
Mandate and the National Home are interesting in themselves, 
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apart from their relation to present-day troubles, and 
in this book the story is told by someone who knew from 
within every snag in that particularly difficult river. 

Perhaps Mr. Sidebotham is best known for his firm 
belief in the strategical importance of Palestine to the British 
Empire. In this he has shown a perspicacity and an under- 
standing of world affairs which has been singularly lacking 
in our own Government. If Palestine was important fifteen 
years ago, he has no difficulty in showing how infinitely 
more important it has become since Mussolini has begun 
empire-building, and turning the Mediterranean into an 
Italian lake. For years Mr. Sidebotham, as “ Scrutator ” and 
“Student of Politics,” has been drilling into our heads the 
strategic value of Haifa, before even the coming of the pipe- 
line, or the development of the air routes. Now that we have 
learnt our lesson, we ate faced with an internal problem 
which occupies the latter part of this book. 

Two very useful chapters deal with the case for and the 
case against partition. These are argued out with the greatest 
fairness, and leave the impression that, if the boundaries can 
be fixed with rather more wisdom, then partition represents 
the most practical way out of an impossible position, and 
that even a small Jewish state might serve its uses both as a 
kind of headquarters for the race and also as a bastion for 
England against our common enemy, fascism. Mr. Side- 
botham emphasizes the strategic importance of the new 
frontiers : 

“Further, that part of Palestine whose well-being 
can make a direct contribution to the British peace on 
sea and on land must not only be made large enough 
to be strong and capable of its own defence, but its 
frontiers must so be drawn as to discourage the attack 
for which partition will provide a motive that did not 
exist before. Except on these conditions, partition will 
but complicate our problem, and weaken our power to 
solve it faithfully. If they are observed, there is a case 
for partition, and it may make for our greater strength 
and security by concentrating the districts for which we 
are in a military sense responsible.” 

The present reviewer stated a case for partition somewhat 
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along these lines in a former issue of the Political Quarterly, 
and has never been quite forgiven by his Zionist friends, but 
it is useless not to recognize that in the new Europe the 
democratic Powers must think in terms of the real politik 
which dominates the civilized world, and must also be 
conscious of our own divisions and weaknesses. In this 
exceedingly unruly and unpleasant world a small concentrated 
Jewish State may have a better chance of survival than a 
Palestine predominantly Arab. Mr. Sidebotham’s chapter on 
the new boundaries seems admirable, and confirms the 
impression that the Commission completed this part of their 
work in a hurried and superficial manner. 
G. T. GARRATT. 


HEREDITY AND Pouitics. By J. B. S. Hatpane, F.R.S. 
(Allen tC” Unnin. 75. 6d.). Ractsm. By Macnus 
HIRSCHFELD, /ranslated and edited by Cedar and Eden Paul. 
(Gollancz. 108. 6d.). 

HESE two books, unlike in very many ways, yet 
essentially deal with the same question, that of the 
scientific study of the origin of the differences between 
men. They seek to find the natural units on the basis 

of which political organization can best proceed, and both of 
them imply the general conclusion that the proper unit is the 
whole human race. Hirschfeld advances this claim robustly 
in the face of the authority of Lenz who asks why our 
allegiance should be to “human beings” rather than to 
“mammals ” or “ vertebrates,” with which we also have 
something in common. The question is summarily dismissed 
by Hirschfeld as a “ false antithesis,” but one may be what he 
calls a panhumanist and yet feel that the problem is a real one. 
Most people feel more united with some groups than with 
others. Moreover, they persist in recognizing the groups 
which they like or dislike, in spite of the scientific demon- 
stration that such groups are not clearly distinct. The problem 
is to sort out the origins of these prejudices and to find whether 
any of them are due to unbridgeable distinctions between 
groups or if all are the avoidable results of methods of 
upbringing and political organization. 
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Professor Haldane’s book provides a most admirable study 
of the biological facts bearing on these and many related 
problems. His account of the principles of human heredity 
should be entirely comprehensible to the layman, though it 
never insults him with baby talk or is afraid to call things by 
their proper scientific names. The examples which he uses 
for illustration are not only interesting in themselves, but so 
well chosen that they give a picture of a real science of human 
genetics and not of a hybrid consisting of a huge body of 
facts about the fruit fly and a last chapter on man. The 
exposition is so neat and compact as to provide real pleasure 
in the reading, and there are characteristic and pleasing 
allusions and footnotes. 

In few books has the relevance of biology to human affairs 
been so clearly brought out as in this one. But Haldane is 
not a scientific visionary making extravagant claims for what 
his science could do, if given a free hand. He writes through- 
out as a wise man, thinking first of human values and then 
of how biology can serve them. For instance he deals with 
the possibilities and impossibilities of eugenic control in a 
manner which even those who disagree with him would 
surely admit to be sensible and objective. Again in his 
discussion of the advisability of sterilization he balances 
most fairly the likelihood of human amelioration against the 
dangers of interference with the rights of the individual. 

Hirschfeld’s book is somewhat ponderous and diffuse, 
but also scientific in its general approach. It reads reason- 
ably well for a translation, but is marred here and there 
by uncouth renderings such as “ characterological.” Many 
with little knowledge of the subject must have wondered 
about the real status of the author’s Sexual Science Institute, 
broken up by the Nazis in 1933. From this book it will be 
plain, as many have no doubt long known, that Hirschfeld 
was activated by most sincere and humane ideas, whatever 
may have been the wisdom of his methods in furthering the 
cause which he championed, that of the sexual under-dog. 

He gives an interesting survey of the factors by which 
“race” is established and marshals the evidence for the 
thesis that our segregation into groups is the result of impulses 
which are mainly political and emotional and only in small 
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part genetic. Like other writers he has no difficulty in 
disposing of the scientific basis of such myths of nationalism 
as the Aryan purity and superiority, the call of the community 
of “ blood,” or the evil effects of miscogenation. It is useful 
to have these questions once again analysed, though as the 
author himself points out, the protagonists of racial doctrines, 
H. S. Chamberlain for example, have never claimed an 
exclusively scientific basis for their creeds. The racialists 
work secure in the knowledge that their activities are grounded, 
not in cold reasonableness, but in the heat of human passions 
and needs. Unhappy mankind /s divided against itself. To 
show that its divisions are unnecessary and can be abolished 
is a valuable labour indeed. But to think that the difficulties 
are solved by such an exposure would be to make the worst of 
academic errors of judgment, and one which Hirschfeld on 
the whole avoids. 

It is to be hoped that both of these books will be very 
widely read and that they will serve to keep the ideals of a 
united humanity before the eyes of many, and to help them 
in making those difficult decisions between allegiances which 
confront us all. 

J. Z. Youne. 
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